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Preface 

P 

XetiiAPS no writer in this series had a more diiHcuIt task than 
Pfutessor Smart, and that for two main reasons. One is that 
the prophetic literature is so vast. Fifteen books of the Old 
lestament are composed of prophetic oracles, and prophets 
also appear in the books of Judges, Samuel, and Kings. To 
be aole to see the individual ideas and messages of so many 
piophets and to be able to present them in an orderly way 
is itself a major accomplishment. And the reader, finding 
new' individuality among the prophets and seeing the funda- 
mental unity of the prophetic tradition, will be grateful for 
this quick but careful leading through some very difficult 
Old Testament books. 

The other reason is more important. Too many Christians 
have viewed the prophets as mere mechanical predictors of 
the New Testament. This is to fail to listen to the prophets 
them.selves. For the prophets spoke God’s word first of all to 
their ()wn day. T hey were men of flesh and bone, of anguish 
and joy, who brought their messages to bear upon the cor- 
1 options and despairs of human beings. In this book, the 
reader wd!l find himself in a new way “ inside” the minds and 
hearts of these valiant messengers of God. To be sure the 
prophets point to Jesus Christ. But they point to him, not in 
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the detailed predictions of men who did not really know 
what they were saying, but in the fact that he shared with 
them the prophetic viewpoint on the world and God’s active 
povcer ill it. He, like them, “ came not to be served hut to 
serve” (Mark 10:45); he, like them, was a servant of the 
W ord. 

The Westminster Guides to the Bible grew in the first in- 
stance out of the stimulus of the Layman’s Theological Li- 
brary. If, \vc thought, laymen in the church could be so elo- 
quently cncourtiged to be theologians, why coiikl they not be 
encouraged to be Biblical scholars as well? In ihe modern re- 
surgence of serious thinking about the Christian faith, the 
study of the Bible has played a major role. But the methods 
and results of this recent study have not been made available 
to laymen. 

The W’estminster Guides to the Bible seek to fill this gap. 
In nine brief volumes, we introduce the riches of the major 
portions of the Bible and of the period “ between the Testa- 
ments.” The writers share the conviction that the Bible lies 
at the heart of Christianity, and that it is imperative that lay- 
men be aided to take a firm grip on Biblical faith. We are 
certain that this means no denial of the miod. On the contrary, 
the Bible deinands the utmost our minds can give it, and 
searching study repays our efforts with new insights. 

Of course, we are primarily concerned with the Bible, nnt 
with our books about it. Wc hope that the reader will have his 
Bible ill hand as he reads these books, and that he will turn 
to it again when he has finished. We dare to hope that he will 
turn from these guides with greater aoticipatioii to the l')ible 
itself. 

And it is with laymen, who are the backbone of the church, 
that we are concerned. We have WTitten, not for scholars ah 
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ready learned but for those who seek to learn. We are certain 
that no wishy-washy faith, no cheap “ religiousness,” is wanted. 
In the vigor of Biblical faitii we trust that the reader will find 
irivigoration. If so, the church of Christ will be served. 

Edwin M. Good 




C|-fAP',rER I 


J Church Founded 
on the Prophets 


N. rriiiNG rnorc disastrous for the church can be conceived 
lhari dial the voice of Jesus Christ should fall silent within 
it. Let ihere no longer be any reading or interpretation of his 
w’ords, let Christians cease to speak of him or even to think of 
him., arjti soon the church w^ould be dead. The Christian 
church lives not of its own will and strength but in response 
to the voice of its Lord. 

But we hear the voice of Jesus Christ only when our ears 
are open to the witness of his apostles. We cannot have him 
apart from them. Jesus himself wrote no words. He committed 
his teaching and his gospel to the care and keeping of a hand- 
ful of men. In the New Testament we have in various forms 
the cliiirdi's memory of the witness of these men to Jesus 
Chris!.. Take a-^vay their words and we would know nothing 
of him. Therefore, we need not merely the teachings of Jesus 
in the Gospels but the whole of the New Testament if we 
would rightly hear liis voice. That is why Paul says that the 
cliurch has as its foundation Jesus Christ as cornerstone and 
also the apostles (Eph. 2:20). 

What may surprise us,, however, is that Paul includes the 
prophets alongside the apostles in the foundation of the church. 
Pao!, and the whole of the early church with him, heard the 
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voice of the churchy’s Lord both in the preaching of the apostles 
and ill the Scriptures of the Old Testament. It would have 
been unthinkable to them that the Old Testament should be- 
come a closed book or should be looked upon as a less than 
Christian book. They opened the Old Testament and from it 
preached the gospel of Jesus Christ. For them it was essential 
to a right understanding of him. They knew no other Jesus 
Christ than him whO' in himself and his mission and his gos- 
pel was the fulfillment of the agelong purpose of God. Let the 
Old Testament and its prophets be cut away, and the figure of 
Jesus would be subtly changed. To know only the story of the 
New Testament was to see only the final act in a drama of 
redemption that had been unfolding for centuries. Who could 
understand the final act if he turned his back on all that went 
before? Jesus himself refused to stand alone; he bound him- 
self together not only with John the Baptist but with all the 
prophets of Israel, just as he bound himself into one with his 
apostles. Therefore, we have to say that if the voice of the 
prophets ceases to be heard within the church, Jesus Christ 
himself is no longer rightly heard and understood. 

How little the prophets are known at first hand is shown 
by the fact that the word prophet ” is so frequently misin- 
terpreted. To many people it means one m^ho foretells what is 
going to happen before it happens. To others it signifies a 
preacher who attacks social evils and proposes reforms. There 
is an element of prediction in Old Testament prophecy, and 
prophets indeed attacked social evils, but neither defi.nitjoii 
gets at the heart of wfiat it meant to be a prophet. Before all, 
else a prophet was a man whose task in li,fe was to declare 
faithfully to his countrymen the mind of God concerning 
them. There is no better description of a prophet than that 
which is given in Isa. 50:4: ** The Lord God has given me the 
tongue of a learner, that I may know how to sustain with a 
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word him that is weary. Morning by morning he wakens, he 
wakens iiiy ear to hear as a learner.” Elsewhere the same 
prophet describes the function of the prophet in less comfort- 
if3g fashion: '' He made my mouth like a sharp sword’’ (Isa* 
/|9:2). In accordance with varying situations^ the word that the 
prophet hears from God and delivers to his people brings 
mercy and encouragement, or judgment and consternation, but 
both have in them healing and strength. The surgeon who 
W'^ishes to bring comfort to a wounded man has sometimes to 
|irof 3 e deeply into the wound. 

Gi'Oed by God, the prophet knows himself so at one with 
God that he speaks to his people as if God himself were 
speaking. Yet lie is at the same time so at one with his peo- 
ple that he feels in his own flesh the pain of the judgment he 
proclaims and often pleads with God on their behalf. Because 
bis God is sovereign over the whole of man’s life, his word 
from God has to do with every aspect of human existence 
and not only vvdth some special “ religious ” aspect. He is a 
watchman over the nation’s life to warn it of the inroads of 
ruinous evils, a shepherd to keep the people from straying into 
disobedience. Because his God loves justice and hates injus- 
tice, a prophet is the friend and spokesman of the poor and 
oppressed and is willing to take his own life in his hands to 
defend their cause. His concern for the nation calls him at 
times to play the part of a statesman and critic of national 
policy. But always he is the man in Israel who knows that 
only in faithfulness to its covenant with God can Israel have 
a future and that the breach of that relationship must bring 
death. 

The prophet, tlieji, does have something to say about the 
iiitiire. We shall see in the next chapter that in the early period 
of IsraeFs history and among popular prophets as late as the 
time of Jeremiah divination and soothsaying were mixed with 
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prophecy. But mm such as Amos, Isaiah, and Jeremiah, dis- 
associated themselves entirely from such attempts to foretell 
the future, condemning them as pagan. The true prophet’s 
concern with the future was different in kind. He predicted 
misfortune or blessing according to his imderstanding of the 
existing relation between Israel and God. He was certain of 
two things: that God would keep his promise to bless a 
faithful Israel and that the breaking of LsraePs covenant 
with God would destroy the very foundations of ihe nation's 
life. Thus, in general, prediction in the prophet’s message re* 
scmbled the predictions of a physician upon the basis of liis 
diagnosis of the patient’s condition. 

The Centrality of the Prophei’s 
A hasty glance through the contents of the Ok! Testament 
gives no adequate impression of the place that the prophets 
hold in the Bible as a whole. There are twenty-two books in 
the English Old Testament before we come to the first of the 
seventeen books of the Prophets. These latter occupy less than 
a third of the total space. It might be easy for the reader to 
miss the fact that the prophets are to the Old Testament tvhat 
Jesus of Nazareth is to the New. The Old Testament is mainly 
the product of the prophetic faith, and undoubtedly none of 
it would have come down to us in its present form had it 
not been for the prophets. Indeed, Israel came into existence 
and survived the harsh vicissitudes of its history guided and 
sustained by words of prophets. 

The influence of the proplicts reaches far beyond the books 
that contain their oracles. The “J” Document of the Penta- 
teuch, written in the tenth century b.c., is the product of a 
prophetic mind. The lx>oks of Joshua, Judges, Samuel, and 
Kings, called by the Jews “ the former prophets,” are actually 
a prophetic interpretation of the nation’s history, written in a. 
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dav of disaster in order to bring the people to a better under- 
standing of tbeir true destiny and to point out to them where 
they had gone astray from it. The Book of Deuteronomy is a 
powerfoj serinoo to Israel embodying the deepest insights of 
the prophets. The psalms are the response in worship of a 
people wlio had come to know God through the words of the 
prophets. Job, as he wrestles w-ith the meaning of his life’s 
cxperh^jiice, is very dose to the prophet Jeremiah. 

Anv cH'ie of the great prophets standing alone is of such 
stature that he might have been the founder of a world re- 
ligion if fiis in.d.ividuality had not been subordinated to the life 
i)f Israel We do .not grasp the cumulative power of their 
ministries until we realize that for eight hundred years, from 
Moses at the beginning of the thirteenth century b.c. to Second 
Isaiah at tlie end of the sixth century b.c., they stand in a ma- 
iestic line, each one building on the achievement of those who 
preceded him. They form an amazingly unified tradition, with 
sharp differences of temperament and emphasis among them 
but with remarkable consistency in their central doctrines. 
After the exile the spoken word gave way for five centuries to 
the written word. Here and there, as in The Book of Jonah, 
we are made aware that the prophetic tradition lived on, but 
it was the scribe and the priest who now held the center of 
the stage. The scribe was an expert in the interpretation of 
Scripture. The priest gave over to him the instruction of the 
people in the Jaw of God and confined himself to ritual duties. 
The voice of the prophet was no longer heard. 

The Rebirth of the Prophetic Tradition 

Then, as one born out of due season, came John the Baptist, 
who must he recognized as a prophet of Israel even though 
the report of his activity is in the New Testament (Matt. 
3:1-12; Luke 3:1-20). John consciously patterned his outward 
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mantier— his coat of camePs hair and leather breeches and his 
choice of the wilderness as his dwelling — after Elijah^ and 
like EJindi he raised his voice against the corrupting influences 
of a pagan civilization upon the faith of Israel He broke 
through the neat structure of the Jewish religion of his time 
with his harsh demand upon every Israelite, religious or ir- 
religious, for a thoroughgoing repentance and return to God. 
It is little wonder that superstitious people thought one of the 
ancient prophets had come back, to earth. Like Jeremiah be- 
fore him he went to prison for giving u,nwe!come critical ad- 
vice to royalty. 

Often ill studies of the prophets of Israel the line is drawn 
as if the climax of the development were in Judaism rather 
than in the New Testament. John the Baptist and Jesus arc 
not ranked among the prophets of Israel but are left aside as 
founders of a totally new movement. This leads to serious 
misunderstandirigs and to a false view not only of Judaism and 
the Old Testament but also of Christianity. In John, and then 
much more completely in Jesus, the great tradition of Israel’s 
prophets came alive again after a sleep of centuries. Jesus’ 
mission was to “the lost sheep of the house of Israel!' He 
had no thought of creating a church co,mpleteiy apart from 
Israel. Like all the prophets before him he called his nation 
to repentance and to the recovery of its destiny as God’s chosen 
instriime,nt for the redemption of the world. Jesus in his own 
pe,rsoii was the fulfillment of the prophetic destiny of Israel, 
and the church that came into being in response to him 
thought of itself as a new or reborn Israel. 

In bringing to its consummation the purpose of G k1 that 
was alive in all the prophets, Jesus was much more than a 
prophet. He served the word of God, which they had served, 
but it so possessed him that the church was eventually to say 
that he urns the Word (John i dwelt al! the fiiE- 
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ness of God's truth and love and holiness. That dare not con- 
ceal from iiSj however, the marks of the prophet in his min- 
istry. He is '‘sent from God” and endowed with the Spirit 
of God to undertake his task. The seed that he sows in men’'s 
lives is the word of God. Like the prophets he not only speaks 
for God to men but also intercedes for men with God. His 
w'ords and actions are “ with authority,” the authority of im- 
mediate rcvelaiioii. He declares the imminent judgment of 
God upon the cititts of Galilee and upon Jerusalem and calls 
ail Isniditcs to repent behire it is too late. His compassion is 
cspecjally for the poor, the naked, the hungry, the helpless, 
the oiilcasr. He blasts all merely ritual religion that men sub- 
stitute l:or a genuine obedience to God’s will. One of his 
sharpest weapons is the prophetic parable, which he adopts 
and perfects. He makes use of acted parables. And iinaily, 
like Arnos and Jeremiah, lie draws upon himself the murder- 
ous wrath of civil and religious authorities. There can be no 
question but that Jesus, whatever more must be said of him, 
belongs historically in the ranks of the prophets of Israel as 
the last and greatest of them. The Christian claim is that in 
him, where the series reaches its climax, the full meaning of 
what God was doing in his prophets stands revealed. Wliei:i 
we recognize Jesus’ oneness with them we do not “ draw him 
down ” to the level of a prophet but rather we lift them up to 
be liiiderstood as witnesses to the Word that in the fullness of 
time was to be made flesh in Jesus Christ. 



Chapter 2 


The Beginnings of 
Prophecy in Israel 


Th„s far we have used the word “prophet” to denote a 
remarkable series of men who in the profoiindest sense knew 
themselves called into God’s service. We have now to recog- 
nize that such men were few in Israel and that much more 
numerous were others who bore the name “ prophet ” but 
were of a somewhat different character. In I Kings, ch. 22, 
four hundred prophets in unison tell the kings of Israel and 
Judah what they want to hear. Micaiah, who stands alone in 
contrast to them,, mocking them and telling the kings the 
truth even though it means risking imprisonment, clearly 
belongs in a different tradition. Therefore, when we inquire 
into the beginnings of prophecy, we must ask whether these 
two types have the same or a diverse origin. 

Some scholars have supposed that the prophetic movement 
in Israel began in a crude and primitive fashion and gradually 
advanced until it reached a pure and noble form in such men 
as Amos and Hosea in the middle of the eighth century. But 
this explanation is unsatisfactory. It requires us to assume that 
all prophets before Amos were of a much more primitive char- 
acter and that, in so far as Moses, Elijah, Nathan, or Micaiali 
appear to be genuine prophets of God, their nobler features 
have been attributed to them by a later age. It also makes 
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Amos a spectacular innovator, while he himself claims to rep- 
resent a long-standing tradidoa. He says plainly that it has 
been tlirough prophets that God has guided his people across 
the centuries (Amos. 2:10-11). Also, there is a historical solid- 
ity to' the figures of the earlier prophets that must be recog- 
nized. lii addition to this, the “"‘J” Document of the Penta- 
teuch, a prophetic work, which may be as early as 950 b.c., 
shows a profound understanding of God’s relation with Israel. 
\^''e shoiiid recognize, therefore, that different levels and types 
of prophecy existed alongside one another through the cen- 
turies, not without miitua] influence and yet never to be con- 
fused with one another. 

The Sons of the Prophets 

Popular forms of propliccy in Israel must be seen against 
the background of practices, widespread in the ancient Near 
East, by which men expected to divine the intentions of the 
spiritual powers that controlled events. Mesopotamian society 
made use of a wide variety of approaches. It was thought that 
the mind of the gods might be reflected in the movements of 
the stars, the patterns on the surface of water, the shapes 
of clouds, the flight of birds, the condition of the entrails of 
birds and animals, and also, more directly, in dreams and 
visionary experiences. As elsewhere among primitive people, 
ecstatic trances were regarded as caused by a divine spirit in- 
liabitiiig a human body for a time, making communications 
from the spirit work! possible. The Egyptian story of Wen- 
amon (itoo b.c.) tells of an incident at Byblos in Syria in 
which, following a sacrifice to the gods, a noble youth was 
seized by a god, the seiz.urc being evident to all from the 
frenzy that continued all night long. In the frenzy the youth 
uttered a message that was interpreted as direct divine instruc- 
tion. In Greece, the Pythian priestess at Delphi fell into an 
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ecstatic condition, perhaps by inhaling a vapor from a crack 
in the earth, and the sounds coming from her lips in this 
condition wtxt understood by the interpreters as oracles from 
Apollo himself. Her voice w'as not her own but that of tlie 

god. 

It is not difficult to see a connection between these phe- 
nomena and divinatory practices in Israel. The “ sons of the 
prophets ” were guilds or associations of prophets, which seem 
to have been located at various shrines and to have been 
closely linked with the priests as officials of the cult. The 
term “ sons ” may indicate a hereditary office or merely the 
fact of association. A characteristic performance of one of these 
groups is to be seen in I Sam. 10:5-13, where Saul, on his way 
home from his first interview with Samuel, meets them com- 
ing down from the hilltop shrine. They are “prophesying'' 
in an ecstatic fashion and their frenzy lays hold also upon 
Saul, drawing him into their company. They have musicians 
with them, music being used to induce the ecstatic condition 
(see II Kings 3:15, where Elisha requires a musician before 
he can prophesy). The radical character of the frenzy is evi- 
dent in I Sam. 19:24, where it leads to such wild conduct as 
stripping off clothing and lying naked for hours. 

Because of these parallels between the practices of the sons 
of the prophets and non-Israelite forms of divination, both 
have sometimes been regarded as wholly pagan, a sharp line 
of demarcation being drawn between the popular and the 
great prophets. But in the traditions of Israel, Samuel is repre- 
sented as presiding over a guild of ecstatic prophets (I Sain. 
19:20), and Elijah and Elisha are associated with guilds at 
Beth-el and Jericho {II Kings 2:3, 5). Moreover, visions play a 
part in the activity of great prophets such as Amos, Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, and Ezekiel, and some scholars think they have 
found signs of ecstasy in all four. This in itself should prevent 
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a too-liasty scorn for al! ecstatics, or even more so, a scorn for 
the presence of Spirit ecstasy in the New Testament church. 
The apostles, in Acts, ch. 2, speak in tongues ” when the 
Spirit o£ God takes possession of them, and Paul, whom no 
one will be likely to call pagan or primitive in his religion, 
confesses that he has known ecstatic visions and has “ spoken 
ill tongues (I Cor. 14:18; II Cor,, ch. 12). It is clear that such 
phenomena may be the expression either of a crude form of 
spirit possession or of the indwelling of a man by the Holy 
Spirit of God. It is the. inner content of the phenomenon that 
makes al! the diTereiice. Ecstatic prophecy, therefore, could 
be united with a deep and genuine concern to discern the 
mind of God and declare his will to the nation, even though 
its very form made it peculiarly open to perversion into su- 
perstitious forms of divination. 

The Great Prophetic Succession 
To see the real beginning of the prophetic tradition in Israel 
we must go behind the “sons of the prophets” to Moses- 
The origin of die nation and the origin of the prophetic call- 
ing were deeply interwoven. The experience in which Moses 
heard his call to leadership has all the marks of a prophetic 
call (Ex., ch. 3). A man of unusual gifts and training, who in 
spite of his education in royal Egyptian schools had not lost 
his sense of solidarity with his own Semitic people, he found 
himself, as a result of a sudden rash action on behalf of one of 
his countrymen, living in lonely exile beyond Egypt’s borders. 
Tending sheep on the mountainside, he had time to think 
deeply about what was happening to his people in Egypt. 
Then, one day, a revelation of God’s purpose for him and his 
people came to him in a sudden blinding vision. The visionary 
character of the experience is slightly obscured, the vision be- 
ing reported as if it event. This 
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has led to all kinds o£ explanations of the bush that seemed 
to be on fire yet was not consumed by the fire. Visions, how- 
ever, do not require such explanations. The fiery bush seen 
by Moses belongs to a vision of God, fire or blinding light be- 
ing consistently in the Scriptures a manifestation of God’s 
presence. Moses' experience needs to be compared with, that 
of Isaiah, of Ezekiel, or of Paul. Out of the fiery light a 
voice speaks to him, and he is called into the service of God 
as a prophet, who xvill be not only God’s spokesman to his 
people but also an instrument in the hand of God for the 
effecting of his redemptive purpose. 

Legend and history are mingled in the story of Moses. He 
is both prophet and wonder worker. Also, the fact that a!! 
reinterpretations of IsracFs law for centuries were attributed 
to him makes it difficult to discern with any absolute cer- 
tainty the original character of his achievement. There is no 
reason to question, however, that he stood at the center of 
the exodus, interpreting the events as God’s gracious dealings 
with a people that were as yet only a band of slaves, or that 
it was through his mediation that the nation came into being 
as the covenant people of Yahweh. 

It is possible for the covenant to be interpreted either in 
legal or in personal terms. In the light of prophetic teaching 
the latter is more likely, for Israel's relation to Yahweh is 
likened to that of a wife to her husband or of children to a 
father. (See Hos., chs. i to 3; 11:1-9.) The creative act that 
gave Israel life as a nation was God’s choice of it in love, 
made known to it in the events of the exodus and through the 
prophetic word of Moses. But God’s love in its holiness was 
a demanding love, and its demands were spelled out by Moses 
in the commandments. First, Israel was to respond to Yahweh 
with unconditional love and then in love obey the command- 
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incuts. Coveiiaiit love and obedience in the whole o£ life 
were to be the core of the prophetic message through all time. 

During the period of the Judges, when the Israelites were 
battling to maintain their grip upon the hill country of 
Palestine, there is little mention of prophets. Deborah alone 
bears the title (Jiidg, 4:4), and in her as in Moses the prophetic 
r)i]ice is combined witli that of national leader. It is she who 
urges Barak to rally the Israelite tribes and do battle with 
the Caiiaariites under Sisera. The scattered ■ ti'ibes were in 
tlaiiger of being crushed utterly by the tyranny of the Ca- 
momiles. How coiikl a prophet of Yahweh stand by and see 
'Yahweiis people destroyed? The battle over, Deborah sang 
in triumph (Judg,, cli. 5) of the greatness of Yah.weh, who 
had again delivered his people. Here we see vividly the con- 
cern of the prophet with the total life of the nation. 

No other prophet is mentioned until the era of the Judges 
is about to give way to the new era of the kingdom. Samuel 
is represented in the tradition as judge, prophet, and priest. 
As prophet, he appears as a seer, who for a fee can divine 
the whereabouts of a farmer’s lost asses, but also as a mes- 
senger of doom to the priestly house of Eli, and as the one 
through whom God chooses and rejects kings. Thus in Sam- 
uel a number of different lines come together. His association 
with the ecstatic prophets indicates diat by this time the 
prophetic function had come to be embodied in these guilds 
that ill their devotion to Yahweh were enthusiastic and even 
fanatical proponents of a distinctive national destiny. His as- 
sociation with the priesthood and cult indicates how closely 
propliet and priest were allied with each other. And the re- 
markable authority within the nation attributed to him, by 
which he appointed kings and laid down the constitution of 
the kingdom (I Sam, 8:4-22), indicates the awareness in 
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Israel that the nation had its origin in its covenant relation 
with Yah well and that the man who spoke for Yahweh had. 
an authority superior to that of kings and princes. 

Prophets and Kings 

In the kingdom of David, the prophet Nathan occupies an 
ofliciai position in the royal sanctuary alongside Zadok^ the 
priest, the two of them being commissioned by David to 
anoint Solomon as his successor (I Kings 1:34). But the in- 
cident for which Nathan is chiefly remembered is that in 
which he confronts David with his sin in plotting the death 
of Uriah the Hittite that he might take Uriah’s wife, Bath- 
sheba, for himself (II Sam., ch. 12), Nathan trapped David 
into self-judgment with a parable, a cunning device that was 
designed by the prophets (see I Kings 20:38-42; Isa,, ch. 5; 
The Book of Jonah) and brought to its perfection in the para- 
bles of Jesus. Nathan in this one incident shows the .marks of 
the really great prophet: he is watchman over the life of the 
nation to guard it from ruinous evil; he risks his life in order 
to speak a most unpleasant truth to the king; he expresses 
Yahw^eh’s concern for victims of injustice even though die 
victim is not an Israelite but a Hittite. 

The interest of the prophets in political developments in 
the nation is evident in the sto.ry of Ahijah the Shilonite. In 
protest against the tyranny of Solomon, Ahijah called upon 
Jeroboam to lead a rebellion of the ten northern tribes, an- 
iioiincin«2 this as Yahweh’s intention bv the draiiiaiic and 
symbolic act of tearing a new garment be was wearing i.iito 
twelve pieces and giving ten of them to Jeroboa,m (I Kings 
11:29-39), prophets 

would instigate rebellion. Since their God was the rightful 
sovereign of the nation and they were his spokesmen, they felt 
themselves justified in overthrowing an order that m them 
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was contrary to iiis will Tims Jehu, the son o£ Hanaiii^ en- 
couraged aia army officerj Zimri, to overthrow the house of 
Baasha in Israel (I Kings, ch. 16). Sadly, in seven days his 
nominee for the throne was assassinated by another army of- 
ficer, Omri, whose dynasty was to be more lasting but not 
more friendly to the prophetic faith, x\hab, the son of Omri, 
was to threaten the continued existence of Yahw^eh’s prophets 
ill file Northern Kingdom, 

The: .mission of Elijah, who was from Tishbeh in Gilead east 
of }ordari, was lo prevent the annihilation of the Yaliweh cult 
ill Israel Pious sentiment later built a legendary character 
arfjiind the figure o,£ Elijah, making him, in one scene (II 
Kings, ch. f), an awesome wonder worker, who was able at 
will to call down lire from heaven and burn up two companies 
of fifty royal soldiers each, and who, in another, was mi- 
raculously fed and preserved by Yahweh (I Kings 17:4, 14; 
.19:6), But behind all such legendary features is a solid his- 
torical figure, a prophet of major proportions. He is definitely 
associated with the prophetic guilds (II Kings 2:3, 5), but at 
Du ti,me are ecstatic phenomena reported of him. He per- 
forms Vv’hat would normally be a priestly act in offering sac- 
rifice. (I Kings, ch. 18.) But in his major acts he stands alone, 
like 331 Amos or a Je.remiah. Of the hundred cult prophets 
who were hidden and kept alive by Obadiah (I Kings 18:3-4), 
none risked appearing in the open alongside Elijah as a 
champion of the Yahweh cult against the priests of the Tyrian 
In courageous faith Elijah was the equal of a Jeremiah, 
willing to strike a blow against the power of 85a prophets of 
Baal (I Kings 18:17-40.) Like Nathan he was the spokesman 
rif a victim of the king’s iiijiisdce when Ahab engineered the 
death of Naboth in order to get possession of his land. (I 
Kings, ch. 21,) Like Moses he received a revelation of God 
on Mount Horeb, which in a time of despair sent him back 
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to his task confident that all was not lost. (I Kings 19:9-18.) 
Like Samuel and Ahijah he planned to replace one royal 
dynasty with another. (V. i6.) 

Elisha, the immediate successor of Elijahj is difficult to de- 
scribe, since legends have clustered round his figure in an un- 
usual manner. In fact his life story is almost wholly a succes- 
sion of legends in which he has more of the character of a 
medicine man than of a prophet. (II Kings 2:19 to 6:7.) He 
knows how to counteract the poison of death-dealing water. 
His curse brings two shc-bcars out of the woods to kill forty- 
two boys who in boy fashion jeered at him. He makes water 
flow in a dry riverbed. He multiples oil miraculously to enable 
the widow of one of his colleagues to pay her debts. He saves 
another colleague from embarrassment by making a borrowed 
axhead float until the man can recover it. The one really typi- 
cal prophetic act reported of him is the anointing and inciting 
of Jehu to seize the royal power from the house of Ahab. 

Micaiah, who belongs to the same epoch, is of much greater 
stature as a prophet. We hear of him only once, but in that 
incident he makes a deep impression (I Kings, ch. 22). Ahab, 
of Israel, and Jehosaphat, of Judah, were planning an attack 
upon a border region of Syria. They consulted a group of four 
hundred prophets concerning the venture and were assured 
that their God would be with them and give them success. 
Ahab was satisfied with this, hut Jehoshaphat distrusted their 
judgment and inquired if there were not another prophet. 
Ahab replied dial there was one, Micaiali, but he hated him 
because he continually prophesied evil things of him. The 
king of Judah insisted upon consulting Micaiah, who at first 
mockingly repeated the oracle of the four hundred prophets, 
but, when a true word from Yahwch was demanded, declared 
that the expedition would meet with a crushing defeat. For 
his honesty he was thrown in prison to await the outcome of 
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tJic battle. Micaiah is significant as an example of how, even 
though the iostitution of prophecy might sniffer widespread 
degeneracy, there remained here and tliere a prophet of in- 
tegrity whose one concern was to interpret the mind of God 

to his people. 

The Mingling of Legend and FIistory 
W 1 ien we examine the traditions concerning Moses, Elijah, 
and Elisha, we are at once struck by a sharp difference be- 
tween them and the “wi'iting'’ prophets, as represented in 
their own books. Concerning the earlier prophets, chiefly we 
have stories of their doings but little report of their preaching, 
while the books of the prophets are almost exclusively collec- 
tions of their oracles with only slight references here and 
there to their dcjings. i\lso, the earlier traditions mingle legend 
■with liistory in a way that is annoying to the modern his- 
torian, while the literary prophets are devoid of legendary fea- 
tures and stand out as vivid historical figures against the back- 
ground of the events of their time. One has only to compare 
Elisha with Amos to see the contrast. Elisha calls down fire 
from heaven, cores poisoned springs, revives th.e dead, multi- 
plies food, heals leprosy, and makes an iron axhead float. He 
is a wonder worker. Amos engages in no such feats. His pro- 
phetic ministry consists in hearing a word from God for his 
nation and in declaring it bluntly and faithfully wdiether the 
people wish to hear it or not. But the mingling of legend and 
history is no excuse for dismissing the traditions as totally leg- 
endary. The historical nucleus must be recognized in the midst 
of legend. With Elisha the elimination of legend and the dis- 
comitiiig of stories that arc a repetition of stories told of Elijah 
leave a very shadowy historical figure, but not so with Moses 
and Elijah, When a full allowance has been made for the 
growth of legend, there remain the clear features of men sent 
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from Go4 unconditionally at his command, and ready to give 
themselves regardless of the cost on behalf of the people who 
were under their care. 

We must be impressed with the small number of great 
prophetic figures between Moses and Amos in a period of five 
centuries. Also, concerning some of these few, such as Nathan 
and Micaiah, we hear little, and most likely would have beard 
nothing had not each come in conflict with his king. Proph- 
ets who engaged in no such dramatic encounters would not 
be likely to be remembered in the nation’s history. It is per- 
haps safe to assume that there were far more prophets of 
worthy stature than those of whom we have record, and that 
the preservation of a great prophetic tradition in spite of all 
the forces antagonistic to it was the achievement of a succes- 
sion of men whose names we shall never know. This is rend- 
ered more probable when we consider that in the New Testa- 
ment we have a clear record only of portions of the ministries 
of Paul and Peter, with slight references to several others, 
though we know^ that many must have been active in the early 
church. The cause of God has ever been carried forward from 
age to age by countless persons unremembered by any later 
age, who were content to live by the truth of God and to serve 
it without making any attempt to perpetuate their own names. 
The fact that the authors of a major part of the Scriptures of 
both Testaments are unknown by name is emphatic witness 
to this. They gave God the glory and kept none for themselves. 
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A NEW era in. the history of prophecy began in Israel with 
the appearance of Amos in the middle of the eighth century 
B.C. There \^'ere prophets, great and true, before his time. 
Arnos liiiiiself asserts tliat through the centuries God main- 
tained his covenant relation with Israel through the witness of 
prophets and Nazirites (Amos 2:11). He was no innovator 
but rather stood in the full stream of a great tradition. And 
yet his ministry marks a most significant new development in 
prophecy. 

The Origin of the Prophetic Books 
It was not by accident that the oracles of Amos were the 
first to be preserved in a book by themselves. This was not 
done for any earlier prophet. We must ask why it was done 
for Amos. Partly, it may be that in him the prophet of God 
broke completely free from the trammels of popular practices 
that laid prophecy open to serious perversion in the direction 
of paganism. Amos disowned any connection with the pro- 
phetic guilds (cli, 7:14). Partly, it may be that he represented 
with such simplicity and integrity the true nature of proph- 
ecy that he gave to it its classic formulation. Partly, it may be 
that his warnings of doom on an unrepentant nation were 
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followed so quickly by historical catastrophes that first shook 
and then destroyed the Northern Kingdom that his words 
were revered and treasured as sure words of God, Certainly 
his ministry called into being a group of persons who shared 
his faith and wished to preserve the memory of his oracles 
and who were distinctly different in character from the pro- 
phetic guilds in which faith was mingled with superstition and 
the image of remembered prophets was blurred with legend- 
ary features. 

This preservation of prophetic oracles, whether in written 
or in oral form, was of very great importance for future de- 
velopments, not merely because it created a nucleus of pro- 
phetic Scripture, but because it was a major force in bringing 
into being outside the circle of official priests and prophets a 
continuity of prophetic tradition on which future prophets 
would nourish their souls. Undoubtedly it also exerted an in- 
fluence on official prophets and priests within the cult, an in- 
fluence that is particularly evident in Deuteronomy and the 
Priestly document of the Pentateuch. 

Amos and His Times 

Little is known about the personal life of Amos beyond 
the facts that he was a herder of cattle and sheep and a pincher 
of sycamore fruit at Tekoa, some ten miles southeast of Jeru- 
salem in Judah, that he felt himself called by God to prophesy 
to the Northern Kingdom in the time of Jeroboam II, and 
that after a brief ministry there he was rudely ordered, by 
the priest of Bcth-el, Amaziah, to go home to Judah where 
he belonged. (Amos j:i; yrio-iq.) Fortunately, however, in 
his oracles he unconsciously paints his own portrait, and we 
arc able with some fullness to get to know' both the man, and 
the situation that confronted him. We learn very quiddy 
that he was a poet of unique power, who knew how to shape 
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liis words to make them penetrate the calloused consciences 
of his hairers. Often they strike like hammer blows. Amos was 
a Hunt man,, who could express his disgust with the dissolute 
women of Samaria by calling them to their faces “ you cows 
of Bashaii ” (ch. 4:1'). Yet his poetry and his thought are in 
no way uncouth. Rathei\ he represents the combined literary 
and religious traditions in Israel in their finest flowering. 
Tliough he was a man of the country, he was no untutored 
vokcL 

The nation that confronted Amos had enjoyed more pros- 
jicriiy anci security in the eighth century than it had for many 
generations. In 782 b.c. the Assyrians crushed Damascus, the 
capital ot Syria, which had long been Israels most trouble- 
some neighbor. Then came a decline in the strength of As- 
syria that for nearly forty years kept it from expeditions west- 
ward into the Mediterranean region. Not until 746 b.c. was 
an Assyrian army to trouble Palestine again. Control of the 
trade routes that pass through Palestine had brought wealth 
to a new aristocracy in Israel The long, unbroken reigns of 
Jeroboam 11 in Israel and of Uzziah in Judah contributed also 
to the genera! stability and success. The nation was pervaded 
by an exuberant optimism. The good times were interpreted 
by prophets, priests, and people as an indication of Yahweh’s 
favor toward Israel. And the people responded by heaping 
lavish offerings upon the altars at the sanctuaries and crowd- 
ing their courts during the religious festivals (ch, 4:4-5). 

Amos, however, was troubled at what he could see happen- 
ing in the life of the nation. As a sheep farmer he would have 
to take his wool to market and most likely had visited the 
markets not only in Jerusalem but farther north in Samaria. 
'Tliere he noted the depression into poverty of what had once 
been the sturdy, independent peasant class. Crowded off their 
ancestral farms by land-hungry plutocrats, they had no means 
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remembered that to the prophets the Israel of God compre- 
hended both kingdoms. There is nothing remarkable in Amos’ 
addressing himself to Samaria and Beth-el rather than to 
[eriisalefxi, since to him the point of most dangerous corrup- 
tion lay in that more prosperous region. 

The Structure of the There is no indication in Amos’ 
book of the order in which lie delivered his oracles. They fall 
riMriiraily into tv’o divisions: sermons, in chs. i to 6, and vis- 
ions. ill chs. 7 to (). Chapter 9:11-15 is plainly a later addition, 
jiresupposing a time of exile and promising a restoration very 
difTercnt io chara,cter from the future with which Amos 
ihreaicned his people. Chapter 7:10-17 is a narrative about 
Amos that breaks into the series of visions and may at one 
time have stood at the end of a collection of oracles. Some 
scholars suggest that the visions belong to the period before 
Amos undertook his mission to Israel and that ch. 7:1-9 is 
meant to be the vision in which he heard his call to become a 
prophet. There is little evidence to support this. In the first 
two sections of ch, 7:1-9, Amos is already performing the in- 
tercessory function of a prophet, interceding for the nation, 
and in all the visions he is delivering the same message that 
is to be found in chs. i to 6. Where Amos spoke, except at 
Beth-e!, is also difficult to determine. In chs. 3:9; 4:1; and 6:1 
lie seems to be addressing people in Samaria, but it is quite 
possible for these to be citizens of Samaria who were present 
at the festival in Beth-el, There is really no necessity to suppose 
that any of his oracles were delivered elsewhere than at 
Bcth-cL 

The on False Religion, Amos speaks so forcefully 

concerning social evils that sometimes it is not grasped that 
his central attack was upon the falsification of religious faith 
in the life of the nation. The peril of the nation was not 
merely its toleration of social injustices but rather the false 
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confidence engendered by a total misunderstandiiig of its re- 
lation with God. The doctrine of Israel’s election and Sj3eciai 
covenant relation with Yahweh had become the basis of na- 
tional pride and security. Surely God would let no harm come 
to his beloved Israel! Therefore, Amos proclaimed that God’s 
choice of Israel laid upon it a special responsibility. To have 
known and been known by Yahweh, the God of the whole 
earth, required of Israel a unique response, and failure to give 
it would bring crushing judgment. (Cli. 3:1-2.) Israel is not 
Yahweh’s favorite but rather the servant of his purpose. He 
brought Israel up from Egypt, but he also brought the Phi- 
listines from Caphtor and the Syrians from Kir. (Ch. 9:7.) 
Yahweh’s care is over all the nations. Israel has a special call- 
ing as a people through whom God seeks to make himself 
known, but the nation dare not misinterpret this as a position 
of special privilege with Yahweh. 

Amos also attacked the popular expectation of a day of 
triumph in which Yahweh would shortly subdue all of Israel’s 
enemies before it. The day of Yahweh will be darkness and 
not light. (Ch. 5:18-20.) But the stronghold of false confi- 
dence he found in the cult itself in whose ritual the people 
took such delight. The music and the pageantry, together 
with the soft, encouraging words of prophets and priests, 
engendered an assurance that Y’ahweh was wdth his people 
and would bless them even more abundantly in the future 
than he had in the past. Therefore, Amos declared Yahweh’s 
utter abhorrence of the cult and its worship. (Ch. 5:21-24,) He 
accused them of blinding the people so that they could not see 
what God expected of them as a nation in covenant with him. 
The cult itself had become so corrupt that it poisoned the lives 
of all who had anything to do with it, (Ch. 2:7-8, 12.) Whether 
Amos wished for the total abolition of the cult, the sacrifices, 
and the priesthood is open to question. Some hold that he 
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merely expressed in emphatic terms God’s judgment upon all 
perverted and debased religious institutions. It is certain that 
.like Hosea and Jeremiah he denied that sacrifices had any 
place in the original Mosaic establishment of religion (ch. 
5:25). Bui sacrifices were only one element in the life of the 
cuit. 

The ciliicai irresponsibility of vidiich Amos accused the na- 
was to him the consequence of Israel’s failure to live as 
:x people in covenant with Yahweh. Yahweh expects of his 
partner in the covenant that his own justice and truth and 
holiness will be reflected in the life of the community. The 
aristocracy, who callously disregarded the rights of the com- 
rni;ai man and were careless of his welfare^ indicated thereby 
that they no longer knew anything of the God of Israel. There- 
fore, Amos’ primary call to the nation was to return to God. 
He did not oiTer his people a code of social conduct whereby 
they could make themselves acceptable to Y’ahweh; rather he 
demanded a radical repentance and return by which alone the 
nation could recover the foundation of its life in God. Then 
the well-spring wTJuld be reopened from w^hich justice and 
righteousness would pour forth in an ever-flowing stream ” 
(ch. 5:24). 

The fact that Arnos announced so emphatically the end of 
everything for Israel (chs, 7:8; 8:2; 9:1, 4, 8, 10) has created 
in some minds the impression that he was a prophet of judg- 
ment alone with no note of promise anywhere in his message. 
This is iiiiiiist to him, for, as always with the prophets, judg- 
ment and mercy arc inseparable; they proclaim judgment to 
the end that some at least wdthin the nation may repent and 
find mercy. Thus Amos calls upon Israel to seek Yahweh and 
live (cli. 5:6, 14), and Yahweh’s sending of Amos to Israel in 
the hour of crisis must be understood as an expression of deep- 
est concern. 
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merely expressed in emphatic terms God's judgment upon all 
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Amos’ mission to Israel ended abruptly. It is not surprising 
that his cutting words made him enemies, but when he an- 
nounced the destruction of the Northern Kingdom and the 
death of King Jeroboam at the hands of a foreign invader (ch. 
7:9), he was branded a conspirator. Amaziah, the priest at the 
royal sanctuary in Beth-el, ordered him to leave the country, 
scornfully suggesting that Amos was a kind of religious black- 
mailer who proclaimed doom until he would be paid to speak 
more hopeful words. We hear nothing more of Amos, but 
we can assume from the preservation of his oracles that his 
influence continued. There are marks of a Judean editor or 
editors in the book (chs. 1:1; 2:4-5; which show that 

the oracles w^’ere transmitted by interested people in Judah. 

A Native Israelite Prophet 

Hosea, a citizen of the Northern Kingdom, may have been 
among the worshipers at Beth-el who listened to the thunder 
of doom in Amos’ oracles. There are no passages in Hosea’s 
writings in which we can demonstrate a direct and verbal 
influence of Amos, and Hosea is distinctly different from Amos 
in temperament and style. Hosea pleads where Amos thund- 
ers. Yet the facts that Amos was the first prophet of major 
stature to appear in Israel in a century, and that Hosea took 
up the prophetic task within a few years of Amos’ appearance 
and repeated in his own way Amos’ warnings of national ruin, 
suggest a possible connection between the two. Certainly the 
people who responded to Amos’ message and preserved his 
oracles would be the first to encourage Hosea, Prophets and 
priests in general had sunk to a low level (Amos. 2:12; 7:14; 
Hos. 4:4-6; 6:9; 9:9), and those who still cherished a genuine 
faith had no rallying point. But in these two prophets they 
found their spokesmen. 

Very little is known about Hosea’s personal history except 
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the name of his fathers Beeri, and some rather puzzling hints 
about ills wife and children in chs, i and 3. The imagery of 
his oracles, suggests that he was a man of the open country 
rather than of the city, his figures of speech being drawn from, 
the sights that confront the farmer in his daily life. But he 
was familiar also with the life of the city, the intrigues of the 
royal court, and the activities of cukic officials at the various 
shrines. 

Whereas The Book of Amos reflects a prosperous era, The 
Kook of Hosea presupposes a time of confusion, violent deeds^ 
arid swift changes in government (Hos. 5:1; 7:3-7; 

The prophecy of the fall of the house of Jehu (ch. 
5 rj), an event that can be dated in 746 b.c., suggests that Hosea 
became a prophet shortly before this. The fact that he does not 
refer to the Syro-Ephraimitic War of 734 b.c. makes it likely 
that he ended his mission before then. The period between 
747 and 734 B.c. was one that bordered on political anarchy. 
Assyria was looming on the horizon, and in the thirties its 
armies were to go marching and looting through the Pales- 
tinian states. Hosea mentions Assyria, like Egypt (chs. 5:13; 
10:6), only as a powerful neighbor whose help is sought 
factions conspiring to seize the government in Israel. Only 
the blindest, however, could fail to see the threat to Israel’s 
future in the reawakening of Assyria’s lust for empire. 

The Problem of Approach. Upon opening The Book of 
Flosca tile reader's attention is seized by what seem to be bi- 
ographical and autobiographical references in chs. i and 3, 
and he may be so fascinated by them, that he gives only a cur- 
sory glance to the later chapters. The marriage of Hosea with 
a harlot and his reclaiming of her in the public market have 
frequently stirred the romantic imagination of commentators 
and readers to an attempt to reconstruct the personal history 
of Hosea. He has been supposed by some to have discovered 
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ill the painful experience of a broken marriage and in. his 
own, continuing love for an unfaithful wife the truth of God's 
continuing love for an unfaithful Israel Frequently he has 
been contrasted with Amos as the proclaimer of God's love, 
ivhile Amos knew only God's relentless justice. Chapters i 
and 3 are capable, however, of widely different interpretations 
and by tliemselves do not provide a solid basis for understand'- 
ing the prophet. The text as it stands portrays Hoscals mar- 
riage and reclaiming of his wife as an “ acted parable ’’’ from 
beginning to end and not as an experience in which lie dis- 
covered God’s love for Israel Moreover, God’s love for his 
people was intrinsic to the covenant relation long before the 
time of Hosea. Some interpreters .hold that no marriage wrdi 
a harlot took place, the entire account bei.ng a vision or para- 
ble in which Hosea pictured Israel’s relation with God as if 
it were his own wife’s relation with himself. Certainly Hosea 
had no intention of focusing attention upon himself, for his 
entire concern was the awakening of Israel to the recovery of 
its ruptured relation with God. 

It is wisSe, therefore, to base the interpretation of Hosea pri- 
marily upon the oracles in chs. 4 to 13, which are remarkably 
homogeneous. The reader will at once be struck by the fact 
that in these chapters Hosea’s proclamation of an approaching 
doom is as relentless as that of Amos. There is a tenderness in 
Hosea that we miss in Amos. He is himself shattered in heart 
by his own message of doom, but that does not make him re- 
lax the certainty of it. Only in ch. 14 does the darkness lift for 
a moment and we hear a note of hope similar to that in cln 
3. But in both chs. 3 and 14 the hope is not that somehow 
Israel may be spared the fires of God’s judgment iuit only 
that beyond the judgment there may yet be a restoration. 
Equally with Amos, Hosea insists upon the justice of God, 
which must bring destruction upon a stubbornly sinful nation. 
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It is perhaps a ciue to the structure of Hosea's ministry that 
the .names given to his three children (ch. t) strike the same 
note of incscrinahle doom that is conveyed by the oracles in 
c!is, 4 to 13, llie use of children names to remind people of 
a, prophet's message occurs also in the ministry of Isaiah (Isa. 
7:3; 8:3), and in neither instance can the names be used to 
reconstruct the prophet’s family life. The name ''Jezreel” 
Israel that the bloody deeds committed i,ii Jezreel by 
the royai house (II Kings 10:30-37) must be paid for. The 
iiaiiics not pitied and ‘‘ not my people” say that the cove- 
iiani: relaiiori with Grid has been brokeHj and Israel can .110 
.lr.mgcr base any hope for the future upon it. It is clear, then, 
that Hosca h:id begun his ministry before his first child was 
born, and since in the East the weaning of a child takes from 
twc.) to three years, a. period of at least six years is indicated in 
which Hosea held steadily to a warning of judgment. Some 
scholars regard the message of hope in chs. 2; 3; and 14 as a 
later iiitriisioii, but there is no valid reason for denying that 
these passages are by Hosea. There are facts that point rather 
to the possibility that Hosea himself at some point in his min- 
istry came to the conviction and declared in word and action 
his belief that GocFs love for Israel, though it was severe in 
judgment and discipline, would yet redeem his tvayw^ard peo- 
ple. For Hosea, in chs. 4 to 13, it is in heartbroken love that 
God brings upon Israel the consequences of its sin. Chapter 
2:2-13 seems to have been originally an oracle of doom, to 
which vs. j, T4-23, were later added to make it an oracle of 
doom mid redemption. Chapter 14 can be understood as a 
new concluding oracle added by Hosea to an earlier collection 
of oracles in order to proclaim the possibility of a new be- 
giiiniiig beyond the day of judgment. Chapter 3 could then 
be taken literally as Hosea’s own description of how he acted 
out this message in a living parable, going into the slave mar- 
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ket to buy back liis wife and prescribing for her a period of 
discipline that she might finally be reclaimed. 

The Judean Editor, That another hand than Hosea’s was in- 
strumental in putting the book into its present form is evident 
at once in ch. i, where the author speaks of Hosea in the third 
person. The Judean nationality of the editor shows in his 
naming of kings of Judah prior to kings of Israel in the super- 
scription (ch. i:i), and in ch. 1:7 where he refers to a deliver- 
ance of Judah from a disaster that may have been that of 722 
B.c. It is most likely he who, on the basis of ch. 2, described 
Gonier in ch. 1:2 as “a woman of harlotry.” His Judean hand 
is also evident in ch. 1:10-11, by which he sought to bring ch. 
I into accord with the more hopeful conclusions of chs. 2 and 
3. However, not every reference to Judah need be taken as a 
sign of the editor at work (chs. 5:10, 12-14; 6:4; 8:14). To the 
prophets there was one people of Israel existing in two king- 
doms, and their word was for all Israel. But some of the 
warnings to Judah (chs. 4:15; 6:11), words of praise for it 
(ch. 11:12), or expressions of hope for a united Davidic king- 
dom sound like the intrusion of a Judean voice. The conclud- 
ing verse of ch. 14 also seems out of character with the book 
as a whole. 

The Message of Hosea, Hosea’s main concern is not with 
political disorder. Nowhere in his prophecies do we find the 
slashing exposures of social and economic evils that are char- 
acteristic of Amos. Hosea penetrates rather to the heart of 
Israel’s problem — the broken covenant. The source of all evil 
in Israel is the dissolution of this sacred bond upon which the 
nation’s life is founded. Cut apart from God, Israel is no longer 
capable of faithfulness or steadfast love in human relations and 
is without that knowledge of God from which all tree under- 
standing of life stems. (Ch. 4:1.) Its destiny gone, Israel is a 
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useless vesssei among the nations, with 00 distinctive purpose 

to fulfiiL (Ch. 8:8.)" 

iiosea’s severity against prophets and priests is comprehensi- 
ble in the light of his analysis of Israel’s plight. My people 
are destroyed for lack of knowledge.” (Ch. 4:6.) It was the 
appointed task of prophet and priest to instruct the people in 
the knovvledge of God and to guide them in his ways. The 
priests first cliity was the giving of Torah and not sacrifice. 
Like Amos and Jeremiah, Flosea insists that God did not ask 
sacrifices ol Israci. “I desire steadfast love and not sacrifice, 
the knowledge of God, rather than burnt offerings” (Ch. 

Sacrificial meals were gay occasions for the worshipers 
and profitable occasions for the priest, who received his por- 
liofi of the victim, but they were a snare to the people, lead- 
ing them into a false conception of what God required of his 
worshipers. In the cult there was also the practice of sacred 
prostitution, characteristic of the fertility ritual of the Baal 
shrines. How intermingled the Baal worship was with the 
worship of Yahv'eh is evident in Hosea’s envisioning of a day 
when Israel would no longer call Yahweh ‘‘my Baal” (ch, 
2:16) and also in his picture of the people’s degenerate prac- 
tices (ch. 4:12-14). 

1 here is a strong polemic in Hosea against foreign influences 
and entanglements (chs. 5:13; 7:8-9, ii; 8:9). Alliances with 
countries such as Assyria and Egypt resulted in the recogni- 
tJon of Assyrian and Egyptian gods in Israel and the introduc- 
tion of their altars and worship alongside the worship of Yah- 
\\'’cli. 1 hus, what began as an expedient for gaining political 
strcrigiii ended in a religious mixture that dissipated the na- 
tion’s spirituai strength. The worship of Y^ahweh alone was 
the source not only of Israel’s uniqueness as a nation but also 
of the moral and spiritual wholeness and vitality of the citi- 
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zeiiry. Oiily in exclusive faithfulness to the covenant with 
Yahweh could Israel be strong. 

Hosea shows also a scorn of the kingship and a conviction 
that Israel has been led astray by her kings, a prophetic vicw» 
point similar to that which meets us in parts of I Samuel (Hos. 
8:4; 13:10-11; see I Sam. 8:6-7, 18; 12:12-15). Yahweh is 
Israel’s king and the prophet has been the true instrument of 
leadership on Yahweh’s behalf (Hos. 12:13). Trust in chariots 
and force of arms to give security to the nation is a false con- 
fidence, for the nation can live only by its faith. 

Hosea is as certain as Amos was that Israel is inoving 
swifdy toward a day of doom. But he also proclaims the cer- 
tainty of a day of redemption beyond the day of doom. The 
nation will go into exile. Egypt, Assyria, and the wildeimcss 
(chs. 9:3; 11:5; 2:14) are all named as the place of exile, show- 
ing that Hosea was not certain from what cjuarter the disaster 
would come. What he expected was a return to the simple 
conditions in which the nation began its life under Moses, a 
time of probation when Israel would make a new beginning. 
Looking beyond the judgment, he heard God speaking in love 
to a repentant nation : 

will heal their faithlessness: 

I will love them freely. 


I will be as the dew to Israel ; 

He shall blossom as the lily, 

He shall strike root as the poplar. 


I am like an evergreen cypress, 
From me comes your fruit.” 

(Ch. 14:4-5, 8.) 



CiLMmui 4 Prophetic Voices in Judah 

In a land as small as Palestine, what happened in one king- 
dom woiiid be quickly known in the other. The preaching o£ 
Anifjs and Hosca in the north may therefore have inspired 
tlic appearance of two prophets in Judah. Isaiah, a man of the 
city, I'lad a long ministry of more than forty years in Jeru- 
salem (742-700 B.C.). Micah was from the rural village of 
Moreslieth-gath in the rohing hills twenty miles southwest of 
Jerusalem, though he may have delivered some of his oracles 
in lerusalem. He seems to have had a much briefer ministry 
than Isaiah. 

The main events which form the background for both 
prophets are connected with the reappearance of the Assyrian 
armies in Syria and Palestine where they had not been seen 
for nearly half a century. Tiglath-pileser III, of Assyria, 
rnarclied into the Mediterranean region in 738 b.c. and re- 
ceiwxl the tribute of most of the western states. In II Kings 
15:0,1, 20, wc read that Menahem, King of Israel, paid a thou- 
sand talents of silver in order to retain his throne, collecting 
the amount from some forty thousand of his subjects. The fact 
that there were forty thousand people, each of w^'hom could 
pay a levy of fifty shekels of silver, shows the prosperous con- 
dition of Israel. But the yearly demand for such tribute was 

43 
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bound to produce rebellion. In 734 b.c. Syria and Israel tried 
to compel Judah to join them in one such rebellion,, and Judah 
called in the help of the Assyrians against them. A number of 
Assyrian invasions took place: in 734, 722, 71 1, and 701 b.c. 
The Egyptians, in order to protect themselves, tried constantly 
to incite the Palestinian states to revolt and so draw the 
strength of the Assyrians against them. It was these tumultu- 
ous and tragic years that Isaiah and Micah undertook to in- 
terpret to Judah the mind of God concerning all things in the 
life of the nation. 


Isaiah of Jerusalem 

The Call of Isaiah. The beginning of Isaiah’s ministry is 
dated by him in the year that King Uzziah died, 742 b.c. 
(Isa. 6:1.) From the fact that forty years later he was still 
active and alert as a prophet we would judge him to have 
been a young man at the time. The death of Uzziah marked 
the end of nearly a half century of unbroken peace and pros- 
perity, Isaiah had undoubtedly shared the optimism and re- 
ligious complacency that pervaded both Israel and Judah. But 
one day as he worshiped in the Temple a vision of God in his 
majesty and holiness and universal power broke through his 
complacency. (Ch. 6.) He saw the Lord, “ high and lifted up.*” 
But when he tells what he saw, it is with the utmost restraint. 
He saw a figure upon a great throne but not the face — only 
the robes that filled the Temple, and these only dimly through 
the smoke. Seraphim hovered about the throne, by their at- 
titudes reflecting the nature of the God they served. Their 
song told Isaiah of God’s holiness and that God’s glory filled 
the whole earth. Such a God could be worshiped only by a 
people who would reflect in their lives liis holiness and would 
be ready to yield themselves to his majestic purposes. 

The vision of God opened Isaiah^s eyes to see himself and 
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his people in a new light. In the presence of a holy God their 
uiihoiiiiess made them unworthy to live. In agony Isaiah cried 
out: “ Woe is me! For I am lost; for I am a man. of unclean 
lips, and I dweli, in the midst of a people of unclean lips’^ 
(v. 5). Blit in an instant lie learned also the mercy of a God 
that forgave .his sin and lifted him into such nearness to the 
divine presence that he heard God calling for a messenger and 
committed himself to the lifelong task of being that messenger. 
The description he sets down of his desperate task is perhaps 
colored by his experience of the nation’s stubborn unwilling- 
ness to heed his message, but he may well have realized from 
the beginning how reluctant his people would, be to hear a 
word of stern iudgment and how small a remnant of believers 
would bear the responsibility for the future of Judah. 

The holiness of God was central to Isaiah’s thought. There 
were two sides to it: blessing and terror, healing and destruc- 
tion. The gods that most men worshiped were gods with 
who,m they could be on easy terms. Friendly or hosule, they 
were not too different in nature from the men themselves. 
The holiness of Yahweh, however, expressed the radical an- 
tithesis between God’s nature and man’s nature, and branded 
upon man’s mind the conviction that his opposition to God 
was sin, rebellion, and unfaithfulness both to God and to his 
own true humanity. Therefore, God’s holiness was the terror 
of sinful humanity. But at the same time it was man’s only 
hope of a new and better life, for it was a call to holiness in 
'which, he would be healed of the sicknesses that were destroy- 
ing him and would find blessing and rest. To resist the holi- 
ness of God was death, but to respond to it unconditionally in 
faith was the refoimding of life. This was to be the core of 
Isaiah’s message to Judah. 

The Complexity of the Boo\. There are two basic collections 
of Isaiah’s oracles, chs. i to 8 and chs. 28 to 31 (both of which 
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contain later additions), which most likely were reduced to 
writing by the prophet himself during periods when he with- 
drew from public activity. Tlie stubborn unwillingness of 
King Ahaz and his princes to pay any heed to Isaiah’s warn- 
ings and counsel in 734 b.c., when Israel and Syria marched 
against Judah and the king unwisely sought help from Assyria, 
led to die prophet’s first withdrawal (cli. 8:16-22). In this pe- 
riod of silence Isaiah set dowm his oracles for his disciples and 
waited for events to vindicate his words. The story of his cal! 
was an important part of this testimony, as was the story of 
his dealings with king and princes in the war crisis in clis. 7 
and 8. The second collection, in chs. 28 to 31, was made after 
the Assyrian invasion of 701 b.c., when again the prophet, ig- 
nored by his people, heard a command from God to inscribe 
his oracles in a book (ch. 30:8-17). Scattered through the re- 
mainder of the book are other oracles of Isaiah from various 
periods, which must be given their proper location from in- 
ternal evidence. Writings from later times have been not on!)^ 
added to but also interspersed with the writings of Isaiah, 
Blocks of material, such as chs. 24 to 27; 34 to 35; 36 to 39; 
40 to 66, are easily recognized as having their origin later 
than the eighth century. 

The Peril of Judah. Chapters i to 5 contain Isaiah’s most 
searching critique of the conditions in Judah that made him 
fearful for the nation’s future. His chief indictment is di- 
rected against the ruling class. He calls them murderous (ch. 
t:2i), rebels, and companions of thieves (v. 23). They seize, 
the land that belongs by ancestral right to peasants in order 
to make vast estates for themselves (ch, 5:8). Tlicre they 
spend their time in drunken carousing (vs. 11-12, 22). They 
deck out their proud wives with a vulgarly ostentatious dis- 
play of jeweled wealth (ch. 3:16-23), which they have gained 
by crushing the poor (vs. 14*15). If anyone dares to make ac- 
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The thesis of Isaiah, which his countrymen found so diffi- 
cult to accept, was that a nation can live by faith alone, and 
that, when it abandons faith, it abandons the possibility of a 
future. In Israel to the north, Isaiah had a vivid example dur- 
ing these years of how the abandonment of faith could lead to 
national dissolution. But the same process was at work in 
Judah. The trust of the nation was not in its God but in its 
military preparedness (ch. 30:15), in its foreign alliances (chs. 
20:1-6; 30:2; and in its ability to placate God with 

sacrifices. Isaiah was certain that all three of these' bases of 
confidence were false and would betray Judah. Judalils one 
possibility of survival w'as to hold fast to its unique destiny as 
a people in covenant wdth God through faith. Thus, in 734 
B.C., when the king and people in Jerusalem were thrown into 
panic by the approach of the Syrian and Israelite armies, Isaiah 
sought out King Ahaz and gave him what must have seemed 
impractical counsel: “Take heed, be quiet, do not fear, and 
do not let your heart be faint” (ch. 7:4). Ahaz refused to 
listen; his trust w^as in horses and chariots and not in God. 
Therefore, Isaiah promised him that because he and his peo- 
ple had refused “ the waters of Shiloah that flow gently ” and 
let themselves be governed by fear (ch. 8:6), they w^ould bring 
upon themselves their own judgment in the person of the 
ruthless Assyrians. If only they had let the God of holiness 
be their fear, they would have been delivered from all other 
ruinous fears (vs. 11-13)! 

A New Day of Peri!, We hear Isaiah next more than tw^enty 
years later during the crisis occasioned by the revolt of Pales- 
tinian states against Assyria, suppressed by Sargon in 71 1 b.c. 
Apparently Isaiah went three years naked and barefoot “ as a 
sign 'and portent against Egypt and Ethiopia” (ch. 20:3), 
warning his people that revolt would send them and their al- 
lies naked into a humiliating exile. The African states were 
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using the Palestinian states as a buffer for themselves against 
Assyria. To this period belongs the denunciation of an Ethi- 
opiari embassy, in cli. 18:1-65 the oracle coiicerning Egypt, in 
cii. 19:1-15,, and perhaps also the picture of a devastated Judah, 
in cli. 1 :5-'9. Hezekiaii participated in the revolt in spite of 
Isaiali/s protest and was severely punished by Sargon, 

The finai crisis of Isaiah’s ministry came in 701 b.c. Again 
Hezekioh had been drawn into a policy of revolt, hoping that 
Seiinaclicrib, Vvho ascended the Assyrian throne in 705 b.c., 
would prove a w-eakcr king than Sargon. But he and his allies 
niisiuciged the siiuation. Sennacherib consolidated his home 
Ix’ist, ihcii in 701 b.c. turned his attention westward, subduing 
the rebels and marching to the very borders of Egypt. He 
overran, the whole of Judah and laid siege to Jerusalem. 11 
Kings 18:13 to 19:37 (Isa., chs. 36; 37) tells the story with a 
very godly King Hezekiah as its hero, who placed his reliance 
upon God alone, with the encouragement of Isaiah, and was 
vindicated in his faith, not only by a miraculous angelic de- 
struction of 185,000 Assyrian soldiers (Isa. 37:36), but also by 
the murder of Sennacherib on his return to Nineveh (v. 38). 
Assyrian records, how^ever, show that Sennacherib lived an- 
other twenty years. The Greek historian Herodotus records an 
Egyptian legend of a hasty retreat of the Assyrian army from 
the border of Egypt, when mice, gnawing the bowstrings of 
the soldiers, rendered them helpless. More likely the sudden 
withdrawal re.sii]ted from ne^vs of revolts closer to tlie center 
of empire t!iat required immediate attention. 

The legendary character of the narrative makes it difficult 
fo sec dearly the part that Isaiah played in the crisis. It is clear 
from chs. 28 to 31, which belong to this period, that Isaiah did 
not capitulate to the popular confidence in the inviolability of 
Jerusalem. His warning remained unchanged — that an un- 
repentant nation was on the road to destruction and that the 
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ravages of the Assyrian were an explicit fulfillment of his 
earlier predictions. But he seems to have been convinced that 
Judah was to have one more chance and that Jerusalem, 
though besieged, would not be taken by Sennacherib (ch, 
37:21-29). The Assyrian who worships his own might as his 
god (vs. 23-24) cannot forever escape the judgment that be- 
longs to such blasphemy. Assyria may be the rod of Goefs 
anger for Judah (ch. 10:5), come when Got! 

will punish the pride of Assyria and break its power (chs. 
10:12-19; 30:29-33; 31:8). But the deliverance of Jerusalem 
seems to have brought no honor or attention to Isaiah. Chap- 
ter 22:8-14 reveals that the siege accentuated the spirit of ir- 
responsibility instead of driving the people to a deeper trust 
in God. The outcome for Isaiah was a second withdrawal from 
public activity in order to record his oracles as a testimony 
against the nation’s obduracy (ch. 30:8-17). 

For Isaiah it was only to faith that God could reveal what 
he was doing in the midst of history. God’s purpose compre- 
hends all nations, and one day the whole earth will be full 
of his praise. God is not to be hurried in the execution of his 
purpose. His way of working is beyond man’s understanding. 
He has his times of rest and his times of action in history. 
Therefore, men must wait to see what he will yet do. Such 
waiting in total dependence upon God is faith and will give 
men calmness and dignity even in the most dangerous situa- 
tions. The present time for Judah was one of purifying judg- 
ment, hard to bear, but Isaiah was able to endure it because 
beyond the judgment he saw the certainty of a new begin- 
ning (ch. 30:26). Though only a remnant were left, that 
remnant would become the seed of greater things (chs. 6:13; 
7:21, 22). God would not plow Judah with judgment if he 
did not intend a new planting and a new harvest in the fu- 
ture. Most likely this hope for the future was centered upon 
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the prophetic group in Jerusalem that gathered round the 
prophet and found in his words the source of a sustaining faith 
(ch. 8:16). Perhaps tliis was God’s new construction of which 
the cornerstone was already laid (ch. 28:16-17). 

Micah 

Whether Micah and Isaiah were ever associated in their 
ininistries we cannot tell, but it is hard to conceive of tw^o 
men who had so much in common and who lived only twenty 
iiiiles apart failing to meet. Their ministries have a common 
background. Micah depicts the same social evils: land-hungry 
nobles who fleece the peasants (chs. 2:2; 3:2-3), corrupt courts 
in which the pcjor man can no longer get justice (v. ii), 
dislioiiCvSty among the rulers (ch. 7:3), and a readiness even 
to niiirder in order to gain one’s purpose (v. 2). Micah speaks 
rJso of a genera! breakdown of moral standards: No man’s 
w'ork is any longer to be trusted (ch. 6:12); traders make use 
of dishonest weights in order to cheat their customers (v. ii); 
conflict and general distrust make impossible any healthy rela- 
tionships even within families (ch. 7:^-6). The official proph- 
ets come in for severe censure, being accused of adjusting 
their oracles in w^hatever way will be most profitable for them 
(ch. 3:5, ii). Like Isaiah, Hosea, and Amos, Micah repudiates 
sacrifices as having no virtue in them 'whatsoever. What God 
requires of man is not sacrifice but justice, mercy, and a hum- 
ble walk in covenant with him. (Ch. 6:6-8.) What Micah can- 
not stand is the cheap piety of priests and prophets who talk 
of the nation’s being safe because it has God in its midst, 
but who have no concern at al! that God’s will should be done 
in the common affairs of life (ch. 3:11). 

When Micah began his ministry, Samaria was not yet de- 
stroyed (ch. 1:6). Beyond this it is difficult to fix the date of 
any oracle. Chapter 1:1 places Micah in the reigns of Jotham, 
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AhaZj and Hezekiah^ which covered a period of fifty years, 
so wide that it i$ o£ no help to us. Jeremiah 26:18 locates 
Micah's prophecy of the destruction of Jerusalem (Micah 
3:12) in the reign of Hezekiah and attributes to him a con- 
siderable influence upon the conduct of the king. The approach 
of an invader is heralded (ch. 1:15) and exile is anticipated 
(ch. 2:13) after Jerusalem has been leveled with the ground. 
Undoubtedly the invader is the Assyrian, but there is no way 
of telling to which of his visits the prophecy refers, that of 722, 
or of 711, or of 701 b.c. 

The Book of Micah, brief as it is, contains a number of later 
additions which, like those in Isaiah, envision a brighter fu- 
ture. Micah 4:1-8, which is in part identical with Isa. 2:2-5. 
pictures the final consummation of God’s purpose, when the 
whole world shall have its center in Zion and under the rule 
of God’s word men shall be delivered from the terrors of war. 
Chapter 4:11-13 strikes a vengeful note predicting a triumph 
of Judah over all its foes, in which it ‘‘ shall beat in pieces 
many peoples.” Chapter 5:2-9, inserted into an oracle of doom 
so that its intrusiveness is easily recognized, heralds deliverance 
from the Assyrian by a Davidic Messiah out of Bethlehem, 
Men of a later day who had tasted the bitterness of iiidgment 
were unable to read Micah’s words without adding to them 
some indication of God’s purpose for his people beyond, the 
judgment. 



Chapter 5 


In the Day of Judgment 


Th„.» the Northern Kingdom was shattered in 722 b.c. 
and became an Assyrian province with a mixed population, 
Judah was to have another 135 years of life. But this was pur- 
chased only by payment of annual tribute to Assyria, and sub- 
ordination to Assyria brought with it the introduction of As- 
syrian religious practices and the worship of Assyrian gods, 
in II Kings, ch. 21, King Manasseh, who reigned from 696 
to 642 B.C., is reported to have reintroduced pagan cults into 
Judah and to have shed much innocent blood. Flis pro-Assy- 
rian policy with its religious complications would bring him 
into conflict with the adherents of the Yah wist Party, and un- 
der him they suffered cruelly. Their opportunity came, how- 
ever, after Manasseh’s death. His son, Amon, was murdered 
by palace officials (II Kings 21:23) and the eight-year-old 
Josiah placed on the throne, apparently with the support of 
tlie Yah wist Party. This was possible because of the rapid 
decline of Assyria in the preceding period, which now opened 
the way for a more constructive program in Judah. 

Tribute was no longer paid to Assyria, and the territory of 
Judah was expanded to include not only the Assyrian province 
of Israel but also Galilee beyond. Parallel with this was an 
elimination of all forms of Assyrian worship from the land. 
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This boldly independent policy came to an abrupt end when 
Josiah was killed by the Egyptians at Megkldo in 608 b,c. For 
a few years Egypt had the upper hand in Palestine, but in 605 
B.c. the Babylonian Nebuchednezzar asserted his authority in 
the west, taking over the Assyrian empire. Egypt kept Judah 
in tumult by inciting its princes to revolt, which finally pro- 
voked the Babylonians to destroy all possibility of further 
trouble by a massive deportation in 598 b.c. and the demolition 
of Jerusalem in 586 b.c. 


Nahum 

The decline of Assyria and the prospect of the destruction of 
the Assyrian capital, Nineveh, would be viewed with satisfac- 
tion in many quarters in Palestine. The notorious tyrant of 
the east was about to feel in his own flesh the cruel experiences 
of siege and conejuest that he had inflicted on so many smaller 
nations. There was a prophet in Judah, Nahum of Elkosh, 
who expressed the feelings of his countrymen in vivid and 
biting poetry: 

“ Wasted in Nineveh; who will bemoan her? ” (Ch, 3:7.) 

Nineveh fell before the combined assaults of the Medes and 
Babylonians in 612 b.c. The Assyrians retreated to Haran and 
held out for a few more years, but their empire was decisively 
shattered and was to be divided between their two conquerors. 
Some scholars think that Nahum’s oracles were composed in 
celebration of the event, others that he saw the event approach- 
ing and heralded it for the encouragement of his people. 

In his first chapter, Nahum depicts God coming in judg- 
ment upon his adversaries, the mountains and hills melting 
before him, and his anger burning up his foes like thorn- 
bushes. The purpose of God’s coming is to liberate Judah (di» 
1:13). In chs. 2 and 3 the attack upon Nineveh and the hor- 
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In the Day of Judgment 

TOTS of its fall are depicted graphically, as if the prophet were 
an observer of the scene. 

The messiige of the book is not profound. The destruction 
of the Assyrian is for the prophet a vindication of God’s right- 
eous sovereignty. Cruel tyranny has at last brought upon itself 
the doom appropriate to it. But nowhere in Nahum is there 
any word of God’s judgment upon Judah or any word of cor- 
rection such as we find in the greater prophets. 

Zephaniah 

Early in Josiah’s reign a voice was raised against the corrup- 
tions of; life in Judah while at the same time heralding the 
destruction of Assyria (Zeph. 2:13). Zephaniah seems to have 
belonged in the ranks of royalty, his genealogy being traced 
through five generations to King Hezekiah, but this did not 
hamper him in his indictment of dishonest judges and gov- 
eninient oflicials in Jerusalem (ch. 3:3). He also attacked the 
prophets as wanton, faithless men, and the priests for profan- 
ing sacred things and doing violence to the law that they were 
appointed to maintain. 

Nothing is known personally concerning Zephaniah except 
his royal lineage, which would make him a cousin of Josiah. 
His condemnation of officials and princes who array them- 
selves in foreign attire ” (ch. i :8) suggests that early in Jo- 
siali’s reign the pro-Assyrian policy was still continuing. 
Zephaniah was among those who were working for a Judah 
free of foreign entanglements both politically and religiously. 

Zephaniah pronounces terrifying judgments against JudaL 
God is coming in, judgment upon the whole earth, and, as in 
the days of the Flood, man and beast will disappear (ch. 

1 :2-3). But it is the persistent idolatry and wickedness of Judah 
that merits his severest punishment. It infuriates the prophet 
that many in Judah say to themselves that they may do as 
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they like, since God will do nothing about it (v. 12). He warns 
them that soon they will see to their sorrow what God will do 
(vs. 14-18). 

There is a word of hope, however, for a remnant in Judah. 
The prophet addresses “all you humble of the land” (chs. 
2:3; 3:12) and promises them a rich inheritance io time to 
come. The proud and the wicked, whether they be Judeans, 
Philistines, or Assyrians, shall perish, but the humble who do 
no wrong and utter no lies (ch. 3:13) have before, them a 
glorious future. 


JeRExXUAH 

The prophet who was to see Judah through the stormy 
years of national catastrophe and, by his witness to God's pur- 
pose and his interpretation of events, point the way forward 
into a new era was Jeremiah. He has been misrepresented i.ii 
the popular mind, his name being taken as synonymous with 
a gloomy complainer. He was a prophet of heroic stature, sen- 
sitive in nature so that he felt keenly the antagonisms in 
which his mission involved him, but resolute in purpose, 
letting nothing turn him aside from his duty to God and the 
nation. Far from being a prophet of blank despair, he was the 
one man who knew how Judah might have a future. There 
had to be demolition before there could be sound construction 
(Jer, 1:10). Thus Jeremiah was able to look beyond the dis- 
aster of the moment to the future redemption of a humbled 
nation. 

We know more about both the inner and the outer life of: 
Jeremiah than about that of any other prophet of Israel. Un- 
doubtedly we owe this largely to the labors of his faithful 
disciple and secretary, Baruch, but Jeremiah himself must have 
been something of a diarist. We have a series of intimate 
prayers uttered by him in the agony of his soul at certain 
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crises of his life (chs. 11:18-22; 12:1-6; 14:7-9; 15:10, 15-21; 
17:14-18; 18:19-23; 20:7-12, 14-18), which let us know him 
from within in a most unusual way. Also, from Jeremiah’s 
words and from Baruch’s reports of his doings, we have an 
extensive account of the prophet’s conflicts with various per- 
sons and parties within the community. We are able to follow^ 
the course of his life with reasonable clarity from the moment 
of his call ill 626 B.c. to his final oracle to the refugee Jews who 
carried him with them to Egypt sometime after 586 b.c. The 
fifty-two chapters of his book are the product of a ministry of 
more than forty years. 

Jeremiah grew up in Anathoth, a village four miles north- 
east of Jerusalem. Anathoth, though so close to Jerusalem, was 
ill the land of Benjamin and therefore belonged traditionally 
in the Northern Kingdom, Israel, which accounts perhaps for 
the strong influence of Hosea upon Jeremiah. There was a 
priestly context to the early life of Jeremiah (ch. 1:1), but 
whether his own ancestors or only fellow townsmen were 
priests is not entirely clear. We read in I Kings 2:26 that the 
priest Abiathar was banished to Anathoth by Solomon. The 
fact that Jeremiah felt himself marked out for his task from 
birth may suggest that his childhood and youth in a priestly 
environment were preparation, for his lifework, but the course 
that he followed as a prophet was to prove detestable to his 
family and townsmen (ch. 12:6). In the days of his most se- 
vere co.nflict they stood not with him but against him. 

Jeremiah was still a very young man when in 626 b.c. he 
heard the call to become a prophet to the nations ” (ch. 
1:5). The use of the plural term ‘‘nations” is puzzling, since 
the mission, was to be almost wholly to Judah, but it corre- 
sponds to Jeremiah’s breadth of vision concerning God’s pur- 
pose. The God whom he served was Lord of the whole earth. 
The God of Judah could use the Babylonian to serve his pur- 
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pose for a time. All nations were his creatures and were re- 
sponsible to him. His judgments could fall upon Ethiopiojis 
and Egyptians as well as upon Judeans. Jeremiah at first was 
impelled to draw back from the task committed to him. It 
was too difficult. But the promise of God to be with him, to 
put his words in his mouth, and to support him in the face 
of opposition gave him courage to begin. 

Closely associated with the call are two visions. Tlie fi,rsi; 
makes a play upon two similar-sounding words. Jeremiah sees 
a bare branch of an almond tree {shdqed), an early flowering 
tree, and hears God saying, “I am watching {shoqcd) over 
my word to perform it” (vs. 11-12), To the outward eye it 
might seem as if God were doing nothing to validate his ^vord, 
but its flowering and fulfillment is as sure and speedy as the 
flowering of the almond branch. In the second vision Jere- 
miah sees a pot bubbling over a fire. It is not clear whether 
it is the face of the pot or the fire that is turned toward 
the north, but the meaning is plain: that evil is shortly 
to break out of the north upon Judah. This northern peril, 
which is frequently mentioned throughout the oracles (chs. 
4:6; 6:1; 10:22; 13:20; 25:9), has been variously interpreted, 
sometimes as a Scythian invasion to which reference is made 
by the Greek historian Herodotus, sometimes as a Babylo- 
nian invasion. But any such identification is not only highly 
uncertain but also unnecessary. It is sufficient that in Juclali’s 
past experience trouble usually came out of the north. Jere- 
miah’s prediction of disaster was not based on the approach of 
a foreign army but rather upon the internal state of the na- 
tion, It was disorder and unfaithfulness to God in the nation’s 
life that made the prophet certain that a day of trouble was 
imminent. 

Jeremiah and the Problem of Reform. The period of Jere- 
miah’s ministry concerning which we are most uncertain is 
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that wiiicli falls within the reign of King Josiah^ from 626 to 
('k)8 B.C. The prophet was much more favorably disposed to- 
ward Josiah than toward his son Jehoiakim (ch. 22:15-17), 
which has made it hard for some scholars to believe that the 
earliest oracles of judgment could be against the Judah of 
Josiah. But approval of the king would not necessarily make 
a prophet lenient toward the sins of princes, prophets, priests, 
and judges. 

There is a distinct difference in tone betw^een chs. i to 6 
and the remainder of the book. From ch. 7 on, Jeremiah be- 
cfancs a clearly etched figure, and his words cut like kiiives 
into specific evils in the life of the nation, but in chs. i to 6 
the indictment of the nation remains more vague and general. 
Idolatry is condemned; Judah has committed the folly of 
deserting Yal'n\'eh, the fountain of living waters, and of turn- 
inv to idols, which are like cracked cisterns that will hold no 
water (ch. 2:13). Judah’s sin is described as harlotry, and the 
language is reminiscent of Hosea. In fact, in these early chap- 
ters the influence of Hosea is everywhere evident. These may 
therefore be the products of tlie earliest period, when the 
young prophet was most under the spell of his fellow north- 
erner and had not yet achieved his own fully distinctive mes- 
sage and ministry. It is also significant that often in these 
early oracles Jeremiah addresses Israel as well as Judah, in- 
cluding within the scope of his ministry the northern Assyrian 
province that was now being claimed by Josiah. 

The most controversial question concerning this early pe- 
riod is whether or not Jeremiah supported the reform move- 
ment initiated by Josiah in 621 b.c. II Kings, chs. 22 and 23, 
narrates the finding of a law book in the Temple at a time 
when certain repairs were being effected. This law book is 
generally agreed to have been the nucleus of The Book of 
Deuteronomy. It awakened the king and his princes to the 
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enormity of Judah’s sin in repudiating its covenant relation- 
ship with God. A solemn new covenant was exacted of rep- 
resentatives of the nation, and a program was launched to 
clear away every vestige of idolatry. As one measure in ac- 
complishing this, all local sanctuaries were to be suppressed 
axid the worship of the nation centralized in the Jerusalem 
Temple, It is difficult to think that a prophet would fail to 
support such a program, and Jer. has sometimes been 

interpreted as proof tliat Jeremiah made a tour of the cities 
of Judah to encourage the reform. This, however, is by no 
means certain. “ This covenant,” in vs. 2 and 6, may refer not 
to Josiah’s covenant but to the Mosaic covenant, which was 
basic to the entire prophetic tradition. 

One thing is certain: whatever Jeremiah’s attitude may have 
been when the reform program was launched, he very soon 
recognized it as a superficial reform of the externals of re- 
ligion and not a cleansing of the nation’s heart and life such 
as God desired. Prophets and priests who supported the re- 
form movement were condemned by him as “healing the 
wound of my people superficially, saying, ‘ Peace, peace,’ when 
there is no peace” (ch. 6:14). The constant repetition of the 
word “false” by Jeremiah is significant: false law, false 
priests, false prophets, false friends, a false return to God. He 
was distrustful of the new religious surface of life in Judah 
that concealed an actual rebellion of the nation against God. 
This falsity and hypocrisy made Judah’s situation more hope- 
less even than that of Israel (ch, 3:11). Israel’s sin was uncon- 
cealed and repentance was possible (v. 12), but Judah had 
made the pretense of a return to God (v. 10), which was now 
an obstacle in the way of a true return. 

There is no need to suppose that Jeremiah was blind to this 
superficial character of the reform movement from the very 
beginning. He represents himself as having had to resist the 
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whole nation, friend and foe alike, throughout his entire min- 
istry. We can appreciate better the alienation of his friends 
and family if we realize that the reform movement was 
closely tied in with the political movement to reunite the 
northern Assyrian provinces with Judah and to restore the di- 
mensions of the kingdom on a scale that would rival the 
united kingdom of David and Solomon, The suppression of 
all northern sanctuaries (II Kings 23:15-20) and the centrali- 
zation of worship in Jerusalem were essential parts of the re- 
unification program. It would be dangerous for a prophet to 
oppose such a popular nationalist movement. 

What Jeremiah saw very clearly was that the flagrant idola- 
tries of the past were being exchanged for a more respectable 
idolatry in which men put their trust not in God but in the 
Jerusalem Temple itself (ch. 7:4). The correct performance 
of the ritual was regarded as guaranteeing the favor of God 
toward Judah. The prophets assured the people that God 
would now send them peace and prosperity (ch. 14:13-14). 
The death of Josiah in 608 b.c. and the accession of his son 
Jehoiakim to the throne apparently removed all restraint from 
the Nationalist Party, Jehoiakim, with exuberant confidence 
but little concern about the economic condition of Judah, be- 
gan to build himself a great palace and thereby earned the 
biting scorn of Jeremiah (ch. 22:13, 19). Jehoiakim must 
have winced at the prophefs words concerning him: “With 
the burial of an ass shall he be buried, dragged and cast forth 
beyond the gates of Jerusalem ” (v. 19). 

Patriot or Traitor? At this juncture Jeremiah delivered the 
Temple address, which is twice reported with differing details 
(chs. 7; 26). In it he condemned the hypocrisy of the national 
religion centered in the Temple and announced the coming 
destruction of the Temple. The priests and prophets were 
outraged and demanded his death (ch. 26:11), but he found 
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support among the princes (v. i6). Another prophet, Uriah, 
who made the same prophecy, had to flee to Egypt and was 
brought back to die. Jeremiah’s escape from death was at-* 
tributed to the support of Prince Ahikam, whose son, Ge- 
daliah, was to be governor of Judah after 586 b.c. It is likely 
that at this time Jeremiah learned of a conspiracy against his 
life in which both Jerusalemites and men of his own village of 
Anathoth were involved (ch. 11:9, 18-23). Perhaps his fellow 
townsmen were so embarrassed by his seeming treason that 
they leJit themselves to a secret scheme to rid the land of him. 

Throughout Jehoiakim’s reign of eleven years Jeremiah 
maintained his critique of the nation and his insistence that 
soon its sin and folly must bring catastrophe. For a time he 
was barred from speaking publicly in the Temple (ch. 36:5), 
but he dictated his oracles to Baruch, who read them in the 
Temple (v. 10) in the chamber of Gemariah, a brother of 
Aliikam. A son of Gemariah, Micaiah, then took the docu- 
ment to a council of princes in the palace, who had sufiicient 
sympathy with Jeremiah to have it read to the king The king, 
however, scorned the words of Jeremiah, and, as they were 
read, cut the scroll into strips and burned them in the brazier 
that was blazing before him. Jeremiah then wrote a second 
and larger scroll. 

In 598 B.c. Jehoiakim’s son Jehoiachin, who succeeded to the 
throne on his fatlier’s death, was taken captive to Babylon 
with 3,000 of his aristocracy, and his uncle Zedekiah was ap- 
pointed king in his stead by the Babylonians. But the general 
situation continued to deteriorate. In a vision (ch. 24) Jeremiah 
saw two baskets of figs, one good and one rotten, and these 
he interpreted as symbolic of the two communities, the one 
in Babylon and the other in Judah. Not because the exiles 
were more virtuous but because the judgment had already 
fallen full upon them, he saw .the prospect of a new day for 
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them; but for the unrepentant kingdom of Zedekiah there was 
no hope. There were prophets in the community of exiles 
encouraging them to hope for a speedy return to Palestine, 
lererniah wrote condemning the falsity of such prophecies and 
counseling the exiles to settle down for many years to come. 
The passages limiting the exile to seventy years (chs. 25:11; 
29:10) are almost certainly the work of a postexilic editor, as 
also are a number of passages that envisage the ingathering 
of exHes in a Messianic Age (such as chs. 23:3'*8; 30:9; 
33:17-21). But Jeremiah was confident that beyond the day of 
jiidgoient lay a new beginning for Judah (chs. 24:6; 29:32; 
31:23-24; 32:15). First, however, must come the judgment, 
the pressing of the clay of Judah back into a lump that the 
Potter might shape it afresh (ch. i8:i-ii). 

Because Jeremiah saw no hope for Judah as long as the 
kingdom stood, he counseled the nation to surrender when 
Zedekiah by rebellion brought the Babylonian army against 
Judah. Thereby once more he laid himself open to the charge 
that lie was a traitor (ch. 20:1-6). The priest, Pashhur, had 
him put in the stocks as punishment for uttering such proph- 
ecies in the precincts of the Temple. The princes became as 
furious against him as the priests. He was accused of desert- 
ing to the enemy when he merely left the city to visit Ana- 
thoth, and was beaten and imprisoned. Curiously, it was now 
Zedekiah himself who saved the prophet’s life more than 
once, protecting him from the princes (chs. 37:16-21; 38:10-13). 
Ill one instance the special care of an Ethiopian eunuch for 
Jeremiah impelled the king to order his rescue from 0, cistern 
in which he had been left to die. Nevertheless, Jeremiah 
m^'arned Zedekiah of a terrible fate awaiting him unless he 
changed his policy. 

In this time of despair Jeremiah proclaimed his confidence 
in a future for Judah beyond the judgment by purchasing a 
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family property in Anathoth (ch. 32:6-25). When the city 
fell, ill 586 B.C., he counseled the survivors to remain in Judah, 
and Gedaliah, the son of his friend Ahikam, w'as made gov- 
ernor by the Babylonians. Jeremiah was treated kindly by the 
conquerors and given his choice of going to Babylon or re- 
maining in Judah (chs. 39:11 to 40:4). He chose to remain with 
Gedaliah. But the day of violence was not yet over. Soon Ge- 
daliah was murdered, and the remaining princes, fearing the 
wrath of the Babylonians, fled to Egypt, taking Jeremiah with 
them against his will. There we hear him still at his task as a 
prophet exposing the faithlessness of some of the exiles who 
had reverted to the worship of the queen of heaven, the fer- 
tility cult that had long been the chief rival of Yah well in 
Palestine (ch. 44). 

The Ordeal and Triumph of Faith. The prayers of Jeremiah 
take us into the very soul of the man. We hear his cry to God 
for help when his fellow townsmen were plotting against his 
life (ch. 11:18-20). We hear him complaining to God when 
his enemies prosper, and receiving from God the answer that 
before he is through he will have much more difficult experi- 
ences than this to endure (ch. 12:1-6). We hear him pleading 
with God for his nation (ch. 14:7-9). We learn that sometimes 
in his pain and loneliness he wondered if God were deceiving 
him (ch. 15:15-21). Once he decided that he ^vould speak 
God’s word no more (ch. 20:7-12, 14-18) only to discover that 
it was so much his life that he could no longer live without 
yielding himself to its service. He was unconditionally the 
servant of God’s word for life no matter what it might cost 
him in suffieriiig. 

The story of Jeremiah seems outwardly to be a succession of 
failures. He seems never to have won the day in his mission 
to Judah. Yet his failure was the means of God’s triumph. 
By his faithfulness as a prophet the nation was given a light 
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to guide it through the darkness o£ catastrophe and exile and 
to point it forward to its destiny in the future. When he 
heralded a new covenant that would one day be written not 
on tablets of stone but in his people’s hearts (ch. 31:31-34)^ he 
was projectiiig into the future the relation tvith God that was 
already the foundation of liis own existence and the only hope 
of Israel. Jeremiah was in himself the one sure sign of the 
new day that God had in store for his people. More than once 
it is as if we were catching glimpses in anticipation of the 
very form of Jesus Christ. 
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to guide it through the darkness o£ catastrophe and exile and 
to point it forward to its destiny in the future. When he 
heralded a new covenant that would one day be written not 
on tablets of stone but in his people’s hearts (ch. 31 :3i-34), he 
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Tjie deportation of three thousand Judeans to Babylonia iii 
598 B.C. had as its purpose the removal of all those in the com- 
munity who might be inclined to support another revolt 
against Babylonian authority. King Jehoiachin and his house- 
hold would be the first to go, then his princes, then the lead- 
ing men of business. But the Babylonians were astute enough 
to know that religious leaders, such as priests and prophets, 
often played a major part in forming public policy. So they 
were included in the deportation. Since Jeremiah had tried to 
discourage the spirit of revolt, he was allowed to remain in 
Jerusalem. From Jer., ch. 29, we learn the names of prophets 
who went with the exiles to Babylon — Ahab, son of Kolaiali, 
and Zedekiah, son of Maaseiah — who, with their intense na- 
tionalistic fervor, kept their countrymen from settling down 
for a long stay in the foreign land, assuring them constantly 
that soon they would be back in their homes. There would, 
however, be others among the prophets and priests in whom 
the disaster would have a very different effect. These Ju- 
deans were tasting the ruin predicted by the prophets, and the 
fruits were bitter. But it would have been strange if among tlic 
three thousand exiles there had been no one whose ears were 
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opened by the tragedy to hear what the covenant God of Israel 
was saying to his people in the events of their histoiy. 

Ezekiel 

Among the priests in the community of exiles in Tel-abib 
by the River Chebar was one named EzekieL He was never 
to lose his interest in tlie Temple^ its ritual, and its priesthood 
(chs, 40 to 48), but in the first five years of exile he became 
much more open to the teaching of the great prophets con- 
cerning what Yahweh required of a people in covenant with 
him. That it took five years for him to hear the call to be a 
different kind of prophet to his people from Ahab and Zed- 
ekiah shows how long a spiritual journey he had to make 
before he was ready for the task. Perhaps he was among those 
who kept hoping for some miraculous deliverance, believing 
that the God of Israel could not let his own people be put to 
shame, and therefore refusing to bow under the crushing judg- 
ment of God. But, as the years passed, that hope could no 
longer be maintained. The danger then was an abandonment 
of faith. If Yahweh could not protect his people from the 
Babylonians, it might be wiser to worship some more power- 
ful god. We know that the Judeans who later fled to Egypt 
argued in this fashion (Jer. 44:17-18). It would deepen the 
despair when reports from Palestine told that things were go- 
ing from bad to worse. Perhaps also some of the exiles began 
to make themselves at home in Babylonia and to adopt not 
only Babylonian customs but also Babylonian religious prac- 
tices. They had considerable freedom and apparently could 
establish homes and businesses. It was a wholly new situation 
demanding a wholly new word of guidance from God. But 
the guiding word was not being spoken — until the priest 
Ezekiel had a vision of Yahweh, the God of Israel, present in 
his living power in the plains of Babylonia and calling for a 
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man to speak for him to Israel! 

The Call of E%eI{ieL Ezekiel’s visionary call (ch. i) may 
seem to the modern reader fantastic in its complexity and 
qiieemess. He saw a stormy wind from the north bearing 
a great cloud, which had brightness all about it, fire flashing 
forth from it, and in its midst what seemed to be gleaming 
bronze. Cloud and fire were symbols of the presence of God. 
As the cloud approached he saw in it four figures with the 
bodies of men, but with wings, and each with four faces like 
those of a man, a lion, an ox, and an eagle. The four creatures 
were turned outward and beneath them were wheels within 
wheels that carried them wherever they wished to go. Above 
the four creatures was a firmament clear as crystal and upon 
the firmament a throne with a majestic person seated upon 
it whose presence was the source of all the blazing light. 

Many elements enter into this vision, some of them iiicom” 
prehensible to us, but if we are to understand it at all we 
must grasp what exile from his own land did to the ordinary 
Judean. He was accustomed to think of Yahweh as especially 
the God of a people in a certain portion of Palestine. That 
was Yah well’s land and Yahweh’s people. Other lands and 
other peoples belonged to other gods. Exile from Palestine 
meant exile from the presence of Yahweh. In Ps. 42 and 43, 
a man of deep faith feels himself shut out from the presence 
of Yahweh because he is unable to appear before him in the 
courts of the Jerusalem Temple. The cry of the exile was, 

How shall we sing the Lord’s song in a foreign land? ” (Ps. 
137:4), Ezekiel’s vision brought him the realization that 
Yahweh was in Babylonia as truly as he was in Judah. The 
universality of his presence may be symbolized by the faces 
of the four creatures turned toward the four comers of the 
earth and the wheels beneath them, ready to move in any di- 
rection.. What matters above all is that the sovereign God is 
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present in his majesty and power, able to give his people a 
future in spite o£ every obstacle, but a God of righteousness 
and holiness dwelling in light and requiring of a people in 
covenant with him that they should forsake utterly the works 
of darkness. Before his God Ezekiel fell on his face in rever- 
ence and devotion (ch. 1:26-28). 

God’s first command to him was to stand upon his feet 
that he might speak to him, and, with God’s speaking to him, 
God’s Spirit entered into him, setting him upon, his feet 
and opening his ears to God. Then he received his commis- 
sion as a p,rophet, not only to the exiles but to the whole house 
of Israel in its rebellion against God. Ezekiel was warned not 
to expect any sudden change in the rebellious attitude of the 
nation; he was to discharge his mission whether there was 
any response or not. The account of the commissioning was 
repeated in a symbolic vision in which Ezekiel saw a hand 
reaching down to him a scroll on which were written on both 
sides oracles of doom (ch. 2:9). This scroll he had to eat, so 
that its contents would become part of his very being. But 
surprisingly, when he had eaten it he found it “ s^veet as 
honey ” (ch. 3:3). The word of doom was sw^eet to Ezekiel be- 
cause beyond the doom lay the promise of a new beginning 
for God’s people. 

Yet another element in Ezekiel’s call is his likening of his 
task to that of a w^atchmaii (ch. 3:17-21). In the unfolding of 
the story of the call, he at first received only a message of 
judgment upon the stubborn sin of the nation. Overwhelmed 
by it, he sat silent among the exiles for seven days, .filled with 
the burning wrath of God. Only at the end of that time did 
he grasp the full nature oi his prophetic task and know him- 
self called to be a watchman and shepherd over his people. 
Like the watchman on the wall of the city he must be on 
gu.ard against anything that may bring harm to the commu- 
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nity. Each person in it is his responsibility. Here we meet the 
profoundest conception of pastoral care. The prophet must 
consider himself responsible to God not simply for the nation 
as a whole but for the individuals within the nation. Let any 
person follow the way of wickedness and receive no warning 
from the prophet where this road leads, and die punishment 
of that person’s sin will fall upon the prophet. Paul was to be 
influenced by this awesome conception of the pastoral office 
(Acts 20:26). We hear the same note struck in Ezekiel’s de- 
nunciation of false prophets (ch. 34:1-10). In telling what the 
false prophets do and do not do, he indirectly paints the por- 
trait of a true prophet. The true prophet is more concerned 
with feeding the flock than with feeding himself. He strength- 
ens the weak among the sheep and has skill to cure the sick. 
Those who are crippled by injuries he binds up, and he goes 
in search of the lost and straying. He rules his flock with 
gentleness and keeps them from being scattered on the hills, 
where they will be torn to pieces by wild beasts. Surely this 
is no ideal picture that Ezekiel paints but is rather a descrip- 
tion of the office of prophet as he himself learned to discharge 
it among the exiles by the River Chebar. 

The Strangeness of the Boo\. There are many puzzling 
features about The Book of Ezekiel that have led to wide 
divergencies among scholars in its interpretation. It is indeed 
strange to find chs. 3 to 24, which follow upon the account 
of the call, occupied exclusively with pronouncements of judg- 
ment against the Jerusalem community with no word con- 
cerning the exiles in Tel-abib. Chapters 25 to 32 and 35 con- 
sist of oracles against Ammon, Tyre, Egypt, and Edom, and 
chs. 38 and 39 of oracles against Gog of Magog, a seemingly 
mythical nation. Chapters 40 to 48 are mainly an ideal recon- 
struction of Temple and land in Palestine. Thus only in chs. 
33; 34; 36; and 37 does Ezekiel seem to turn his attention to 
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the people among whom he was living and even there he 
does not focus upon them as former prophets did. Rarely arc 
we conscious of the prophet directly at work in his own com- 
munity., Perhap.s the explanation of this is that he look the 
whole scattered nation as his care and directed his attention. 
I'vhere he thought it to be most needed. Ezekiel’s detailed 
knowledge of what was going on in Jerusalem and in the 
Temple precincts therCj does not require that he should have 
been actually present; correspondence between Palestine and 
Babylonia kept the two communities in touch with each other. 

There are puzzling features also in Ezekiel’s visions. He 
tells how^ the Spirit took him by the hair oi his head., lifted 
him up between earth and heaven, and transported him to 
leriisaiem (ch. 8:3) to see the pagan ceremonies being per- 
formed in the Temple. But surely this is a visionary’s em- 
phatic way of saying that even the sins of Judeans at a distance 
are not hidden from him. Again he describes himself as 
bound so that he cannot leave his house and dumb so that 
he cannot reprove the rebellious nation (ch. 3:25-27). Not un- 
til seven years later, when news of the fall of Jerusalem ar- 
rives in Babylonia? is this dumbness taken away so that he 
is free to speak (ch, 33:21-22; see also ch. 24:25-27). During 
these years he would have to deliver his oracles in writing. 
His silence and confinement were an ominous portent of the 
judgment of God to the community. It w^ould be no obstacle, 
however, to his dispatch of oracles in writing to Judeans in 
Palestine and elsewhere. 

Free use was made by Ezekiel of the acted parable, per- 
haps because of his silence. In ch. 4 he builds a miniature 
city of Jerusalem and depicts its siege. In ch. 5 he cuts off his 
hair and beard with a sharp sword and disposes of it in three 
parts, which represent three aspects of the fate of the inhabit- 
ants of Jerusalem. In ch. 12 he acts out the drama of people 
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leaving their homes and going into exile. In ch. 24:15, when 
his wife dies he refuses to weep for her, and his action becomes 
a parable that no tears are to be shed for the death of Jeru- 
salem. In ch. 37:15-23 he joins two sticks, with the names of 
Israel and Judah written on them, into one, symbolizing the 
hope for a future union of the divided segments of the na- 
tion. In line with this is his use of vivid and daring imagery, 
at times breath-taking in its dramatic character. He does not 
merely hear God’s word but eats the roll on which it is writ- 
ten. He is not merely transported by the Spirit to Jerusaiem 
but is lifted up by the hair of the head by the Spirit to make 
the journey. The description of skeletons in the valley of 
dry bones (ch. 37) being raised to life and clothed with flesh 
is the product of the same exuberant imagination, and so 
also is the vision of life-giving water (ch. 47:1-13) that, rising 
in the Holy of Holies of the Temple where God dwells in 
sovereignty, flows under the walls and down through the 
wilderness of Judah into the Dead Sea, transforming the des- 
ert into a garden and healing the waters of the sea so that 
they become filled with fish. Ezekiel brought into the service 
of his God a dramatic talent of no mean dimension. 

Hope for the Future, The coming of a final doom upon 
Jerusalem in 586 b.c. liberated Ezekiel and enabled him to 
turn from judgment to promise. He was quite aware of the 
continued unrighteousness of the community. The exiles de- 
served only judgment, for they had profaned God’s name. 
(Ch. 36 :t 6-20,) But because God could not let his own pur- 
pose fail, there would yet be a day of restoration for Israel 
For his own sake God would gather his people from exile 
and in their own land would cleanse them, giving them a 
new heart and a new spirit. Nowhere does Ezekiel strike a 
deeper note than when, recognizing that God’s judgment has 
left the people unrepentant, he hazards the hope that in days 
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to come God’s mercy, his completely undeserved mercy, may 
bring them to repentance (v, 31). Chapter 37 heralds the 
resurrection power of God’s Spirit in the midst of a people 

as good as dead. 

One important principle enunciated by Ezekiel was the 
responsibility of the individual for his own life before God. 

The soul that sins shall die . , . but the righteous man 
shall save his soul, alive.” (Chs. 3:i8”2i; 33:8''20.) The se,nse of 
involvement in the total community was integral in Israel’s 
faith, No man coiilci cut hirnseli; apart from his fellow man 
and deny that lie was his brother’s .keeper. The sin of the na- 
tion rested as a burden of guilt upon every citizen. But in 
the hour of catastrophe this led to despair and to an oblitera- 
iio,n of cssenuai distinctions. What difference did it make 
whether a man was righteous or unrighteous, since all alike 
were going to their doom? In tliis situation Ezekiel insisted 
upon the responsibility of every individual before God. Every 
.man will be jiidgcd according to the decisions he himself has 
made in the hour of crisis. The son will not die for the sins 
of the .father or the mother for the sins of the daughter. Each 
must answer for his own life to God. 

The fi,nal section of Ezekiel’s book (chs. 40 to 48), in which 
he lays out an ideal order not only for the Temple but for 
the whole of Palestine, may seem out of character in a book 
of prophecy, but it is a reminder that Ezekiel never ceased 
to be a priest and to retain his priestly coiiceni, A future with- 
out the Temple was to him an impossibility. The nation re- 
stored would be a holy nation with a holy God and a holy 
Temple of God at the center of its life. This pattern drawn 
by Ezekiel vns to exert a powerful influence in the days of 
reconstruction and was no small factor in the c,reation of a 
Jiidais.m in which t.he Jerusalem priesthood and Temple were 
dom,i,tiant. 
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Senmnts of the IVord 


Obajdiah 

The liny book of Obadiah, only twenty-one verses in length, 
belongs in the context of Ezekiel’s and Jeremiah’s pronounce^ 
meiits of doom upon neighbors of Judah who profited by its 
downfall Ezekiel twice thunders against Edom (Ezek. 
25:i2*'i4; 35:i>i5), and Jeremiah once {Jer. 49:7-22). The first 
nine verses of Obadiah are almost identical with a portion of 
Jeremiah’s oracle and have parallels also in The Book o£ |oe!, 
Judah had good reason to cry out for judgment upon Edorn, 
for in the chaotic conditions that followed upon the destruc- 
doii of Jerusalem in 586 b.c. the Edomites had callously util- 
ized the opportunity to plunder their helpless and unfortiiiiaie 
neighbors. Bonds of brotherhood out of the distant past meant 
notliing. In fairness to Edom it must be remembered that 
more than once it had been violently incorporated into the 
Kingdom of Judah. The Book of Obadiah must therefore be 
read in part as a cry for vengeance upon an enemy and in part 
as an assertion of faith that cruelty and wickedness must one 
day have their reward. The book concludes upon this latter 
note, ‘'And the kingdom shall be the Lord’s.” The fall of 
Edom is not to be an end in itself but merely a clearing of 
the way for the establishment of God’s righteous Kingdom in 
Palestine. 

Nothing is known of Obadiah beyond the name, which 
means “servant of Yahweh.” The date of the book may lx‘ 
almost any time in the sixth or fifth century. 

Habakkuk 

The Book of Habakkuk differs from otlier prophetic fiooks 
in that it seems rather to contemplate a problem of faith than 
to consist of separate oracles to the nation. The problem on 
which the teok centers was created by the triumph of Babylon, 
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a oation that blatantly worshiped its own power as divine and 
tlierefore bkspliemed against God (Hab. t:i6). If God was 
holy and righteous so that his judgment must fall upon all 
unholiiiess and unrighteousness, then how was it possible for 
the Babylonian empire to prosper as it plainly did? This was 
a source of great perplexity for faithful believers in the days 
of exile. 

The prophet begins by posing his problem on a. lesser scale. 
He re-creates the situation that preceded the coming of the 
Babylonian as if he himself were in it and crying out to God 
against the helplessness of the righteous man in the midst of 
a wicked nation. God seems to do nothing to save the right- 
eous man and to punish the wicked. But, lo, on the horizon 
appears the Babylonian (Chaldean), an instrument of God 
for the destruction of the wicked. Thus the problem in its 
first form is resolved only to be re-created in a new and more 
painful form. The whole nation must have been asking 
Habakkuk's question: How can a just God permit the con- 
tinued prosperity and power of this godless tyrant? (v. 13). 

In ch. 2 the prophet mounts his watchtower to wait for an 
answer from God. Here he is exercising the intercessory func- 
tion of the prophet — speaking on the nation’s behalf to God 
and persisting in prayer until he has his answer. At last it 
comes: '‘Behold, he whose soul is not upright in him shall 
fail, but the righteous shall live by his faith” (ch. 2:4). In 
short, it is what a man is within himself and with God that 
ultimately determines his destiny. That destiny may be con- 
cealed for a while, but it will be revealed in time. God is not 
to be hurried in his judgments, but he may be trusted to be 
just and to vindicate his righteous will in the events of history. 

The psalm in ch. 3 is most likely a later addition to the 
book. It is not present in the commentary on Habakkuk dis- 
covered among the Dead Sea Scrolls. But the editor who 
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added it lad a fine sense of appropriateness. In vivid poetic 
language it represents God marching forth like a man of war 
to defeat his enemies and bring salvation to his people, God 
will yet show himself sovereign among the nations. Faith will 
not be disappointed of its victory. Then comes the moving 
confession of the psalmist that, because this is his faith, no 
temporal defeat or hardship can drive him to despair. 

'' Though the fig tree do not blossom, 
nor fruit be on the vines, 
the produce of the olive fail 
and the fields yield no food, 
the flock be cut off from the fold 
and there be no herd in the stalls, 
yet I will rejoice in the Lord, 

I will joy in the God of my salvation.” 

(Vs. 17-18.) 

No other words could better express the triumphant, uncon- 
querable faith of the prophets of Israel. 



Chapter 7 


Restoration 


Wth the destruciion of Jerusalem, life bcaime very dif- 
ficult in Palestine, and the inhabitants were at the mercy of 
their hostile and rapacious neighbors. But a very considerable 
portion of the population remained in the land and carried on 
as best they could. The Book of Jeremiah (cli. 44) reports a 
migration to Egypt after 5B6 b.c., and the papyrus documejits 
discovered at Elephantine in southern Egy^pt supply a record 
of a Jewish corrmiunity there early in the fifth century com- 
posed of mercenary soldiers and businessmen and with its 
own temple for worship. The exiles from Israel in 734 and 
722 B.c, were settled by the Assyrians in Media and elsewhere. 
It is clear also that after 5S6 b.c. the nation was scattered in 
many different lands and continued for centuries to have at 
least three centers of thought and worship: Babylonia, Egypt, 
and Palestine. A prophet w'ho desired to address the nation 
would have to communicate his message in writing to other 
commimities than the one in which he was living. 

From Ezekiel and Jeremiah and from the Elephantine 
papyri, it is evident that neither the Deuteronomic reform nor 
the catastrophic end of the kingdom brought idolatrous prac- 
tices to an end. Jeremiah's companions in Egypt thought they 
would profit more from the worship of the queen of heaven 
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than from, the worship of Yahweh. The papyri depict a fe- 
male deity l>eiiig worshiped alongside Yahweh in the temple 
at Elephantine. Ezekiel accuses his fellow Jews both in Judah 
and in Babylonia of reverting to idolatry. The exile most cer- 
tainly did not produce a sudden transformation in the religious 
character of the nation, as has sometimes been supposed. The 
problem of idolatry remained and so also did the problem 
with which Jerem,iah had wrestled: the problem of religious 
leaders who, although they kept themselves free from pagan 
idolatry, exalted the cultic forms of the nation's worship and 
o,ffered peace with God on lesser terms than justice, mercy, 
and unconditional obedience to God in the ordinary daily con- 
cerns of life. 

Disciples of the prophets would be found in all three cen- 
ters of Jewish life, and among them the writings of the master 
prophets of the eighth and seventh centuries wT)uld be pre- 
served. The national disaster would lend unusual authority to 
the words of these prophets, and their writings would help to 
keep alive communities of faith in which not only the words 
but also the spirit of the prophets would be treasured and 
remembered. 

A whole new generation grew up before any signifiami 
event occurred to change the situation. In 539 b.c., however, 
the capture of Babylon by Cyrus the Persian brought into 
operation a radically new policy toward subject peoples. Cyrus 
l>elieved that his empire would be better orde.red by less regi- 
mentation and more freedom for each people within his 
borders to maintain its own national life a,nd institutions. Ex- 
iled popiiIatic),ns received permission to return to their home- 
lands, the Jews among them. But not all desired to return, for 
some had Ixicome more prosperous in their new homes than 
they had been in the old. Many of the Jews would remember 
the hardships of life on the rocky hills of Palestine. But some 
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had their hearts set still on a destiny to be fulfilled by their 
nation, and the restoration of Jerusalem and Judah meant 
more to them than any personal gain. According to The Book 
of Ezra there was an expedition from Bahylon to Judah in 53S 
B.C. (ch. i). The author of Ezra probably overemphasizes the 
importance of this return of exiles in order to support his 
theory that the main stream of Israel’s faith was diverted to 
Babylonia by the exile but flowed back to Juclah in 538 bx:. 
But the tradition of a return of exiles is undoubtedly soiincL 

The Second Isaiah 

About the middle of the sixth century, when it must have 
seemed as if all hope for a restoration of national life was 
past, a new prophet heard God’s call to minister to his scat- 
tered people. What his name was or where he lived is un- 
known, but, because his writings became attached to The 
Book of Isaiah (chs. 40 to 66), he is generally known as the 
Second Isaiah or Deutero-Isaiah. It is not difficult to recognize 
in these twenty-seven chapters the work of another prophet 
than the Isaiah of the eighth century. The fact that the city 
and Temple of Jerusalem are in ruins and the nation is scat- 
tered across the world indicates a date later than 586 b.c. 
References to Cyrus (chs. 44:28; 45:1) and predictions of the 
fall of Babylon (chs. 46; 47) place the author more definitely 
ill the period just before 539 b.c. Moreover, the poetic style 
of the book and its dominant themes are so distinctive that 
they set the author apart from all other prophets. 

There is a sharp difference in setting and tone between 
chs. 40 to 55 and chs, 56 to 66 that has led many scholars to 
interpret them as the work of two prophets. Chapters 40 to 
55 give little indication of the community to which they were 
addressed, while chs. 56 to 66 are clearly spoken to the inhabit- 
ants of Jerusalem. Chapters 40 to 55 seem composed to be 
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read rather than spoken, while most of the oracles in chs. 56 
to 66 have in them the directness of oral delivery. But the 
language and thought of the two are indistinguishable. The 
differences may be explained by seeing these two sections as 
coming from two distinct periods in the ministry of one 
prophet. During the first period, before 539 b.c., the prophet 
set down his messages in writing and sent them to his scat- 
tered fellow countrymen, and, because he was not addressing 
any single community, there is no clear indication in these 
chapters where he himself resided. Some evidence points to 
Babylon, some to Palestine, but none of it is conclusive. Dur- 
ing the second period the prophet discharged his ministry in 
the Jerusalem community that was confronted with the prob- 
lems of reconstruction. He did not relinquish his interest in 
his countrymen in other lands, but his primary task now was 
to wrestle with forces in the life of Jerusalem that threatened 
in this new day to blind the people of God to their true des- 
tiny. Approached from this standpoint the twenty-seven chap- 
ters become a close-knit unity (ch. 35 should be included 
with them), and developments in the second part of the book 
are found to throw a clear light upon difficult passages in the 
first part, particularly upon the interpretation of ch. 53. 

Faiths Vision of a New Future, Two features of this proph- 
et’s distinctive character must be recognized in order to read 
his writings with understanding. One is the highly dramatic 
quality of his presentation of his thought. The reader must 
constantly ask who is speaking and who is being spoken to. 
Sometimes God addresses Israel; sometimes he addresses the 
nations; again, the prophet speaks in his own person. Two or 
three changes may take place within a single chapter. A sec- 
ond feature, which has not always been appreciated, is the in- 
tensity and vividness of the prophet’s hope for the future, his 
expectation of an intervention of God at any moment to vin- 
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dicate his purpose for Israel. The closest parallel to it is the 
state of tense expectancy in the early Christian church. By 
some scholars this hope for a coming of God has been re- 
duced. to mere poetic embroidery on a prosaic confidence that 
soon Cyrus will open the way for the return of exiles to Pales- 
tine. But the return of exiles is merely one element in the 
prophet’s hope; he reaches out eagerly for a coming of God 
in iiidgiiiciit and mercy to defeat all his enemies and to 
transform the life of his depressed people into the glorious life 
of his Kiiigdoni. His heart is set not on any mere external 
return and restoration but on the spiritual transformation of 
the nation to lay hold upon its destiny as the servant people 
of God. 

Second Isaiah was a prophet to a nation in despair. Forty 
years or more had passed since the destruction of Jerusalem. 
Surely the nation had received more than its just piiiiishment 
for all its sins (ch. 40:2)! Yet there was no sign of the res- 
toration beyond the judgment as promised by Hosea^ Jere- 
miah, and Ezekiel. More and more the conviction grew that 
Yah well had cast Israel off forever. On every side it was said: 

My way is hid from the Lord, and my right is disregarded 
by my God” (ch. 40:27), We may perhaps have a glimpse 
into Second Isaiah’s own mind in the time before his call in 
ch. 40:6, where, in, response to God’s command to preach, lie 
first expresses co,mplete hopelessness. There is no purpose in 
preaching since “all flesh is grass” and withers when God 
breathes on it. Bin he is saved from despair by a newborn con- 
fidence ill the sureness of God’s word (ch. 40:8). By God’s 
word he means the revelation of God’s purpose in Israel 
tlirou,gli the prophets of the past. W,hat God has spoken he 
will do. As rain descends from heaven and waters the earth, 
making it .fertile and fruitful, so God’s word accomplishes 
God’s purpose in the midst of the world. (Ch. 55: lo-ri*) 
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Servants of the Word 

More than any other prophet Second Isaiah looks to the past 
in order to renew his confidence in the future. Look to the 
rock from which you were hewn,” he cries. “ Look to Abra- 
ham your father and to Sarah who bore you.” (Ch. 51:1-2.) 
He recalls the exodus and in it finds the promise of a new 
deliverance that is at hand. He bases everything on the nature 
of CLk:! as revealed to Israel. What God has been, he is and 
will be. Therefore, there must be a future for the nation as 
the chosen instrument of God’s purpose. 

A central doctrine of Second Isaiah is the election of Israel 
as the servant of God’s word and purpose in the world, in 
which he lays the foundations of the Christian doctrine of the 
church. He repudiates decisively any conception of Israel’s 
having a claim upon God or of Israel’s being elect because of 
its virtue and superiority. Israel is chosen and continues to 
be God’s chosen people in spite of its blindness and stubborn 
sin. (Chs. 41:8-10; 42:18-25; 43:8-13; 48:1-11.) The sin and 
blindness that brought upon the nation such fearful judgments 
are still present. But God, for his own sake, that his purpose 
for man may not be defeated, will set Israel at the beginning 
of a new day. 

The basis of Israel’s election is that in its midst God has 
spoken his word; therefore, Israel justifies its election by the 
ministry of that word (ch. 49:1-3). But the future to which 
that points is not merely a restoration of Israel: it is a far 
more glorious day in which God’s sovereignty over the na- 
tions will be established and they will participate in the 
blessedness of a transformed world (42:5-12). Second Isaiah 
bases his hope not on the rise of Cyrus, nor on any calculation 
of possible historical developments, but on God. The darkness 
of the present hour loses its destructiveness and becomes bear- 
able because of his certainty concerning what God must do. 
Faith, therefore, is a “waiting upon God,” and the prophet 
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discovers first for himself and then for his people that by such 
faith a man is enabled to live (ch. 40:31). 

Triumph Through Stdffering, Second Isaiah expected and 
found resistance to his ministry among those of the nation 
who, in their despair, had returned to idolatrous practices. 
The polemic agaiiivSt idolatry and against pagan practices of 
the most gruesome kind is constant throughout the book. The 
scorn and biting sarcasm with which the prophet scourges the 
folly of the idolaters would not make them love him, and 
from cli. 50 on there is evidence of bitter conflict between 
him and them. What provoked him most were the Israelites 
who professed to be worshipers of Yahwch (ch. 48:1-2) but 
who actually set their trust upon some idol. In ch. 50:2 there 
is evidence that the nation turned a deaf ear to the glowing 
words of the prophet. God says, “ When I came, there was no 
man; when I called, there was no one to answer.’’ This was 
not entirely true, for the prophet does speak of those who 
fear the Lord and obey the voice of his servant (v. 10), but 
the opposition w^as strong. 

Chapter 50:4-11 may be interpreted as spoken by Israel as 
the servant of God or by the prophet himself. The latter seems 
to give the most natural force to the words. First the prophet 
describes his function as an evangelist of God to a despairing 
people. Daily he listens for a word from God that will 
strengthen the faltering faith of his brothers. But when he 
speaks this word he receives a storm of abuse* He is publicly 
insulted. In the street men spit in his face and pull his l>eard. 
Ill V. 11 we learn that these enemies are given to pagan prac- 
tices. But the prophet does not yield for a moment. He sets 
his face like flint, because he is sure that at any moment God 
will intervene to vindicate him. 

There is yet more evidence of conflict in later chapters. In 
ch. 51 ,7 the prophet addresses the friends of righteousness and 
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encourages them not to fear the reproaches and revilings of 
man. In ch. 56:10-12 he castigates religious officials who are 
irresponsibkj greedy, and dissolute. In ch. 57:3''i3 those who 
make public sport of him are described as indulging in pagan 
orgies of various kinds. In ch. 59 the delay of God*s redemptive 
action is explained as the direct consequence of the nation's 
sins of murder, lying, dishonesty in the courts, and violence, 
and it is said that “ he who departs from evil makes himself 
a prey ” (v. 15), 

The forces of paganism and evil are plainly to be found in 
the offices of authority in the community (ch. 65:13-14), so 
that in chs. 65 and 66 the prophet relinquishes his hope for 
the community as a whole and fixes it upon the faithful but 
persecuted remnant within the community. He speaks now of 
“ my servants ” instead of Israel the servant, contrasts the 
pagan section of the community (ch. 65:11) with the faithful 
servants (vs. 13-14), and announces that the name “Israel'' 
will henceforward be used only as a curse (v. 15), The true 
servants will pray to the God of truth rather than to the God 
of Israel (v, 16). 

In ch. 66 the enemies of the prophet are again denounced 
(vs. 1-4) for thinking they can please God by building him a 
temple and offering sacrifices while they withhold from him 
their obedience to his word. The faithful who “ tremble at 
God's word" are represented as hated and cast out by their 
brethren “ for my name's sake," that is, for their faithfulness 
to God (v. 5). The hostile brethren mock them, saying, “Let 
the Lord be glorified, that we may see your joy," clearly a 
ridiculing of the hope that was central to the faith of the 
prophet. The line is drawn between a religious party that 
tliinks it can maintain good relations with Yaliweh by cere- 
monial sacrifices and a prophetic party that in the name of 
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Yahweh repudiates all such religion and calls for a simple 
trust and obedience. 

The contrast is nowhere plainer than in ch. 58 where the 
prophet defines a true fast, setting on one side those who 
make a pretentious display of their ceremonial fasting, con- 
tentious in the midst of the ritual itself (v. 4) and ignorant 
enough to think that they could by such fasting lay God un- 
der obligation to them. On the other side arc those who, be- 
cause they arc open to God, are open and responsive to the 
needs of their fellow men, feeding the hungry, clothing the 
naked, and taking the destitute into their homes (vs. h-y). 

Chapter 53 is to be understood against the background of 
this conflict between the true and the false Israel. The servant 
is both one and many. The servant is whoever puts himself 
unconditionally at the service of God's word. Most likely Sec- 
ond Isaiah saw in the servant not only himself and those who 
were banded together with him in liis painful mission but also 
all those who in the past had suffered in faithfulness to the 
prophetic task. He may well have had Jeremiah in mind, but 
not Jeremiah alone. So also Christians in reading Isa., ch. 53, 
see in it another faithful Servant of the word, who was not 
to appear until five hundred years after Second Isaiah was in 
his grave. The style of ch. 53 is dramatic, the spokesman being 
someone in Israel who at first was blind to the divine office of 
the servant, seeing in him. only a poor, deluded mortal, crazed 
by his dreams and with the curse of God resting plainly upon 
him, but who at some point had his eyes opened to see that, 
in this despised servant, God's redemptive power for Israel was 
being revealed. In him God was acting to give to his people a 
new future. In him God’s cleansing forgiveness was being 
mediated to men. His sufferings were not for his own sins 
but for the sins of his fellow men. He was hated, persecuted, 
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and sent t(,) his death, but God’s triumph through him was 
sure, and he would yet look upon the fruits of his sufferings. 

In this poem, in which the gospel of Second Isaiah and the 
gospel of Jesus Christ seem almost indistinguishable, the 
prophet was dealing with what must have been a distressing 
problem among his followers. They were accustomed to see in, 
suffering a sign of punishment for sin. But they were suffer- 
ing not for si, II but for their faithfulness to God. Why should 
those who have put themselves completely at God’s service be 
scorned, abused, and even killed.? The answer of the prophet 
is that this suffering of the faithful servant has a purpose in 
God’s way of \\^orking. He uses it to break through the stub- 
born wall in a sinful nation’s heart and to open their eyes to 
his truth. 

The closer we come to Second Isaiah the better we under- 
stand the part his writings played in the ministry of Jesus. 
Words from ch. 42:1 rang in Jesus’ ears as the voice of God 
at Ills baptism (see Luke 3:21-22). His declaration of his 
mission in the synagogue at Nazareth was based on ch. 
61:1-3 Luke 4:18). The concept of the servant of God 
influenced his understanding of his own office, and un- 
doubtedly prepared him for his ordeal of suffering. But Sec- 
ond Isaiah in his own day had a pow^erful ministry that must 
have made itself felt for generations in the shaping of his na- 
tion’s faith. 


Haggai 

According to Ezra, chs. 1 to 4, an attempt was made in 538 
B.c. to rebuild the Jerusalem Temple. The work was under- 
taken by express permission of Cyrus and under the leadership 
of Zerubbabel, a grandson of King jehoiakim who had been 
made governor of Judah, and Joshua, the high priest. Both 
men had returned from exile in Babylon. The people of the 
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land and the Samaritans, however, obstructed the work and 
by their protests to the royal court brought it to a stop. It was 
most likely this attempt to restore sacrificial worship against 
which Second Isaiah protested (Isa., ch. 66). If this be so, then 
it casts a heavy shadow upon Zerubbabel and Joshua in this 
early period and explains why Zcchariah represents Joshua in, 
filthy gar,ments (Zech., ch. 3) that have to be taken from him 
before he can rightly function as high priest. As The Book 
of Flaggai opens, the year is 520 b.c., the Temple is still un- 
built, and the land is experiencing hard times. We know little 
more of Haggai than the name. His ministry was brief. 

Haggai attributed the poverty of the people to God's anger 
at them for leaving the Temple in ruins while they themselves 
lived in fine houses (ch. 1:4-11). Zeruhhabel and Joshua re- 
sponded to the prophet's appeal by taking up the work before 
the month was out (vs. 12-15). Haggai encouraged them with 
a fresh prophecy in which he predicted the inbreaking of the 
Messianic Age, when the treasures of the nations w^ould pour 
into Jerusalem (ch. 2:6-7), He expected the completion of the 
Temple to bring new fruitfulness to the land (vs, 18-19). It 
may be that the relaxation of Persian authority upon the 
death of Cyrus' son Cambyses in 522 b.c. encouraged Jewish 
nationalist hopes and that Haggai gave expression to this na- 
tionalism. He clearly expected Zerubbabel to be the Messianic 
king in the new age that was about to dawn (vs. 20-23). Hag- 
gai stands more in the tradition of the nationalist prophets of 
earlier days than in that of Jeremiah and Second Isaiah. 

Zbchariau (Chapters i to 8) 

The ministry of Zechariah slightly overlaps that of Haggai. 
The two were associated both in encouraging the building 
of the Temple (Zech. i:i6; Ezra 5:1-2) and in heralding a 
Messianic Age with Zerubbabel as Messiah (Zech. 6:9-15). 
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Zcchariali came o£ a priestly line, his father having returned 
from Babylon in 538 b.c. (See Neh. 12:16.) His message is ex- 
pressed chiefly in visions rather than in direct address. There 
is more ethical concern in Zechariah’s oracles than in those of 
Haggai. 

In his visions Zechariah heralds a new age. He calls for the 
exiles to return. The land is to be cleansed, of its i,niquity (ch. 
5:5-11). Zerubbabcl is to be king with a crown made from, 
silver and gold brought from Babylon (ch. 6:9-14). But the 
prophet's hopes were disappointed. The high priest eventually 
became the civil ruler of the community, and a iater editor 
substituted his name for that of Zerubbabel in ch. 6:11. In 
ch. 7, Zechariah seems closer to the ea.r]ier prophets in his de- 
precation of ceremonial fasting and his call for justice and 
mercy. 
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The Silencing of the Prophets 


In the sixth and fifth centuries B.a there was a remarkable 
growth and consolidation of several bodies of sacred literature 
among the Jews. The Pentateuch gradually came into its fi- 
nal form and by the time of Ezra hi\d acquired a place of pre- 
eminent authority (Neh. 8:i4i). But collections of the writ- 
ings of the prophets were also in circulation and during these 
years received many of those editorial glosses and additions 
that sharpened the statement of the severity of God's judg- 
ment upon Judah’s enemies and brightened the promise of 
Judah’s future. With the growth of a sacred Scripture there 
arose a new type of religious functionary, the scribe, whose 
task it was to interpret the Scriptures. The written word 
seemed to make unnecessary the prophetic word. The prophet 
declined rapidly in importance and stature and eventually 
disappeared altogether. The four prophets that remain for 
consideration illustrate this development, showing prophecy 
in sharp decline, yet with flashes of insight, 

Joel 

Two distinctive characteristics mark the prophet Joel: his 
intense expectation of the day of the Lord ” and his interest 
as a prophet in the maintenance of the Temple sacrifices. The 
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first occasion of his prophesying seems to have been a deviistat- 
iiig plague of locusts, which he pictures vividly in chs. i and 2, 
as if they were an invading army following a scorched 
earth policy and leaving the land bare behind liieiii. In this 
plague of locusts Joel saw the hand of God in judgment. It 
was the day of the Lord, and the response of the nation should 
be repentance. It is noteworthy that to Joel the climax of the 
disaster was the cessation of daily sacrifices in the Temple (cli. 
i :i3), and that he called for repentance in the ceremonial form 
of fasting (chs, 1:13-14; 2:12, 15), though with emphasis upon 
the inward reality (ch. 2:13) of a. return to God. 

In the lifting of the locust peril Joel saw God’s deliverance, 
and again the event was depicted in sweeping terms. Not only 
would the land now recover its fruitfulness but a new age 
would dawn, in which God's Spirit would be poured out 
upon young and old alike, so that all would be endowed like 
the prophets witii insight and understanding. (Ch. 2:18-29.) 

Yet another vision of the day of the Lord occupies the 
prophet in ch. 3, this time a day both of judgment for all the 
nations and of deliverance for Judah. Tyre, Sidon, Philistia, 
Egypt, and Edom are all to receive their punishment for mis- 
treatment of Judah, and Jerusalem will dwell secure forever- 
more. The date of these oracles is probably later than 400 e.c. 
but cannot be fixed with any accuracy. 

Malachi 

The author of this last book of the Old Testament is name- 
less, but a later editor, seizing upon the word Mdachi, " niy 
messenger^ in MaL 3:1 took this as his name (ch. 1:1). Like 
Joel he was deeply interested in the Temple ceremonies, for 
to him their proper performance was necessary to a right 
relationship with God. Profanations of the sanctuary are the 
sins against which he protests most passionately (ch. 2:11). 
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Sacrifices are made unacceptable to God by blemishes in the 
animals offered (ch. i :6-i4) . The priests show partiality in the 
pronomicements of their judgments (ch. 2:1-9). people 
are cheating God by not bringing into the Temple the full 
tithe (ch. 3:7-10). The one practice in common life on which 
he turns his censure is the frequency of divorce (ch. 2:14-16), 
though in ch. 3 ,*5 he condemns briefly a variety of evil doings. 

The prophet makes use of a curious dialogue form in his 
oracles, posing the questions of the people and then answer- 
ing them. To those who question God’s love for Israel he 
points to some recent disaster upon Edom (ch. 1:2-5) as evi- 
dence that God will not let Judah’s enemies prosper forever. 
This conception of God’s care for Judah was to become only 
too general in the postexilic centuries. 

The prophet awaited a day of judgment when God would 
consume the wicked like stubble and vindicate his faithful 
servants (ch. 4:1-3). For the priests of the Temple it would be 
a day of purging and refining, cleansing them for their office 
(ch. 3:i'*4). As herald of this day of judgment and deliverance 
he expected the prophet Elijah to reappear (ch. 4:5-6). an ex- 
pectation that the early Christian church considered to be ful- 
filled in John the Baptist. 


Jonah 

The Book of Jonah takes its name not from its author but 
from the chief character in the story that the book tells. The 
name of the author is unknown, but his achievement sets him 
in a direct line with the greatest of the prophets. The book 
differs from all other hooks the pro})hets in containing not 
a series of oracles but rather the story of a very odd prophet. 
(A prophet Jonah is referred to in II Kings 14:25, but he lias 
nothing in common with the prophet in this book except the 
name.) 
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First, one must determine the intention of this story. It is 
not difficult to recognize that it is not intended to be read as 
history. A prophet who goes in the opposite direction from 
that ill which he is sent, who is returned to his task only by 
tlie interposition of a great fish, and who weeps bitterly when 
his preaching has a swift acceptance is a strange creature. 
Equally strange arc a storm pursuing the ship on which the 
prophet travels but is stilled when he is thrown overboard, a 
sojourn of the prophet for three days and three nights inside 
the fish, the growth of a gourd to an immense size in a single 
day, the existence of a city sixty miles in diameter and the 
conversion of its entire population. If offered as history, such 
incidents are patently absurd. But as a prophetic parable the 
story is superb and profound in its significance. 

The Book of Jonah must be understood against the back- 
ground of a Judaism that was becoming increasingly narrow 
in its conception of God’s purpose for the world. Rankling 
under the painful experiences of centuries under the heel of 
foreign nations, Judaism had become more and more exclusive 
in its definition of those who belong within God’s people and 
more and more eager for a day of judgment when all non- 
Jewish nations would receive their just reward. Second Isaiah’s 
interpretation of the nation’s destiny as the bearer of truth 
and salvation for all the world and his dream of a day when 
all men would acknowledge Israel’s God as their sovereign 
were forgotten. In contact with foreigners Jews were kind 
and considerate because their traditional faith demanded of 
them mercy and kindness in human relations, but it had be- 
come a fixed article of their religion that God had only wrath 
for the foreign nations. 

To this situation the story of Jonah is addressed. Jonah is 
the incarnation of the religious attitude of the Jewish com- 
munity. If sent by God to preach repentance to pagan Nineveh, 
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they too would go in the opposite direction. They could iden- 
tify themselves readily with Jonah as the story unfolded. On 
shipboard Jonah showed a kindly concern for his pagan, ship- 
mates. He did not wish them to perish on his account when 
the storni overtook the ship, and he was willing even to be 
thrown overboard for their sakes. The gentle ridicule of the 
story would gradually make itself felt. Jonah could have 
mercy on foreign unbelievers, but God must not have mercy 
on them! 

The point of ridicule is sharpened in chs. 3 and 4. This time 
Jonah went at GocFs command to Nineveh, but when tlie 
whole city repented at his word he behaved in a most absurd 
fashion: he sat down and wept. He desired not the salvation 
but the destruction of Nineveh. While he sat waiting to see 
what God would do, God made a gourd grow up swiftly to 
give him, shade from the sun. But the next day the gourd 
withered and died, and Jonah was provoked that God would 
let the pleasant gourd die. Again Jonah and the Jewish nation 
with him v^ere reduced to absurdity. He had pity for a gourd 
but no pity for the thousands of helpless persons old and young 
in the city of Nineveh! 

The great fish, in chs. 1 117; 2:1, has had altogether too much 
attention. Its true significance is suggested by Jer, 51:345 44, 
where the exile of Israel and its deliverance from, exile are 
likened to the swallowing of the nation by a great sea mon- 
ster and the vomiting forth of the people again after many 
years. 

The psalm in ch. 2 is plainly a later insert, v, 10 continuing 
directly the narrative of v, i. The psalmist is not in the belly 
of a fish but rather describes himself as plunged in the depths 
of the sea and at the very gates of Sheol (the place of the dead) 
since he has been banished from the presence of God. 

The parable has sometimes been thought unfinished since 
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it ends so abruptly. This abruptness, however, is typical of 
this type of parable, as may be observed in its use by Nathan 
(II Sam,, ch. 12) and by Jesus (Luke 10:25-35). The absurdity 
of Jonah’s faithlessness has been laic! bare; that is sufficient. 
No further word need be spoken. But the prophetic appeal of 
the book for an Israel that would grasp its missionary destiny 
went largely unheeded until in the fullness of time it was 
heard with new power and secured a new response in the 
Christian gospel and the Christian church. 

Second- Zech.'uuah (Chapters 9 to 14) 

The six concluding chapters of The Book of Zechariah are 
of a different character from the first eight and clearly come 
from a later day. The promise that the sons of Zion will tri- 
umph over the sons of Greece (ch. 9:13) suggests a date after 
323 B.c. The chapters contain promises of crushing judgments 
upon all the enemies of Judah and of great Messianic triumphs 
for the faithful Jews, and it was undoubtedly tliis Messianic 
note that caused the chapters to be attached to the oracles of 
Zechariah and later made them of unusual interest to the 
early Christian church. The heralding of the arrival of the 
Davidic king in Jerusalem riding upon an ass to establish his 
dominion from sea to sea (ch. 9:9-10) was to become part of 
the Christian Passion story. 

The prophet who composed these chapters lived in a diffi- 
cult time. The allegory of the shepherds in ch, ii is very 
obscure, but it represents Judah as a nation, oppressed by for- 
eign, rulers, but so rebellious against its divine Shepherd that 
in exasperation he breaks his two staffs, Grace and Union. 
Also, in ch. 13, the age is depicted as so evil that anyone who 
is called to be a prophet will conceal his calling a,iid profess 
to be only a farmer. So low will the office of prophet have sunk 
that parents will murder their own son rather than have him 
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appear as a prophet (v. 3). Yet God will appear like a mighty 
giant bestriding Jerusalem (cli. 14:4) and will sweep away all 
the enemies of Judah. The nation will be cleansed and even 
the bells on the horses and the pots in the houses will be sa- 
cred in the New Jerusalem (vs. 20-21). 

They, Being Dead, Yet Speak 
Here, with what must seem a rude abruptness, we interrupt 
the story of the prophets of Israel, but only because the two 
filial, towering figures in the succession are dealt with in an- 
other book ill this series. We liave considered only the proph- 
ets of the Old Testament. John the Baptist and Jesus in the 
New Testament bring the prophetic movement to its climax, 
and through them it becomes one of the major forces in the 
shaping of the Christian mission. Just as the Reformation 
church reached back across the centuries and established a 
fresh continuity with the church of the Scriptures, so also the 
New Testament church reached back across the centuries of 
Judaism and established a fresh continuity with the Israel of 
the prophets. Therefore, the voice of the prophets is not to be 
conceived as gradually dying away, to remain only a curious 
phenomenon of an ancient world. In Jesus Christ the proph- 
ets come alive again in such a way that they can no more die 
than Jesus Christ can die. They live in him, and a church that 
claims to be his body must suffer the discomfort and know 
the joy of having its life continually in “ the goodly fellowship 
of the Prophets.” 



